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ILLINOIS TEACHER 


“And Marmion, 


Where Was He?” 


This month’s issue finds most of the school book publishers taking 
a Christmas vacation—as far as advertising in The Jilinois Teacher 
is concerned. 

I don’t suppose for a moment, however, that the publishers are in 
the same luckless condition that Marmion was when his friends 
finally found him. 

Let us rather take the optimistic view held by Little Bo Peep, as 
shown in the following quotation from the Story Hour Readers Revised 
Chart, published by the American Book Company, 330 East 22nd 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. The American Book Company arfi McKnight 
& McKnight and Compton’s and G. & C. Merriam, by the way are the 
only publishers represented in the advertising section of The Jilinois 
Teacher this month: 











Little Bo Peep has lost her sheep, 
And can’t tell where to find them. 
Leave them alone, 
and they'll come home, 
Wagging their tails behind them 
Chart Page 5 
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TESTS IN GEOGRAPHY 


Branom’s Geography tests lay stress on the three phases 
of geography. Places-Facts-Problems. By use of these tests 
the three phases may be kept in balance. They are so 
graded that they may be used as monthly or semester tests. 
Write for samples. 


NOTEBOOKS 


The Ridgley-Crompton Physiography and Economic 
Geography notebooks give ample laboratory work to meet 
the needs of classes in Physical and Commercial geography. 
They put life into the classes and make the laboratory work 
a pleasure as well as very profitable study. 


Furtherinquiry solicited 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT > 


Geographical Publishers. 
NORMAL, ILLINOIS 
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President—E. C. Fisher, Peoria. 

First Vice President—J. B. McManus, LaSalle. 
Second Vice President—L. W. Hanna, Centralia. 
Third Vice President—Medora Schaeffer, Cicero. 
Secretary—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 
Treasurer—Charles McIntosh, Monticello. 


Executive Committee— 

Bertha S. Armbruster, Chairman, River Forest. 

W. P. Morgan, Macomb. 

Fannie Spaits Merwin, Havana. 
Editor of Illinois Teacher—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 
Research and Statistics—Lester R. Grimm, Springfield. 


Advertising Manager—George A. Brown, Bloomington. 








EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Illinois State Teachers’ Association, Springfield, 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, December 28, 29, 
and 30, 1925. Program elsewhere in this number. 

Lake Shore Division of the I. S. T. A., Oak Park, 
Monday, April 19, 1926. 

Black Hawk Division of the I. S. T. A., Kewanee, 
Friday, October 8, 1926. 

Southeastern Division of the I. S. T. A., Mt. Carmel, 
Thursday and Friday, October 7 and 8, 1926. 


PROGRAM 


SEVENTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ILLINOIS STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, CENTENNIAL BUILDING, 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS, DECEMBER 28-30, 1925 


GENERAL INFORMATION 

Headquarters 

The St. Nicholas Hotel has been selected as the head- 
quarters for the Association. Teachers may enroll there 
and receive badges during the afternoon of Monday, 
December 28 up to six o’clock P.M. After that the en- 
rollment and registration office will be moved to the 
south hallway of the Centennial Building. 


Membership 

Membership is open to all teachers and to all others 
interested in the cause of education. 

The payment of the annual fee of two dollars will 
entitled you to attend all sessions of the annual meeting, 
and also to one year’s subscription to the ‘‘Illinois 
Teacher,’’ the official organ of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

All those who have paid a membership fee in any 
of the Division meetings since January 1, of this year 
will be furnished an admission badge free of any other 
charge if they present their receipts to the Treasurer or 
enrolling officer. Bring your receipts. 


Place of Meeting 

All general sessions except that of Tuesday evening 
will be held in the auditorium at the south end of the 
new Centennial building, which is just south of the State 
House and connected with it by a tunnel-corridor. 

The new High School Auditorium has been engaged 
for Tuesday evening. 


Who Are the Delegates? 

The delegates to the Representative Assembly are as 
follows: 

1. The members of the Governing Committees. 
These are the members of the present State Association 
Committees on Appropriations, Legislation, and Resolu- 
tions, elected by their respective Divisions this year, 
1925. See directory below. 

2. All ex-presidents of the State Association. 

3. All presidents elect of the Divisions. These are 
the presidents elected by the several Divisions this year, 
1925, to serve next year, 1926, as presidents, but this 
year as delegates. 

4. The regular delegates appointed by each of the 
Divisions on a basis of one delegate for every 100 mem- 
bers or major fraction thereof enrolled this year. These 
are the delegates appointed this year, 1925. If any dele- 
gate cannot attend the State Meeting, he should assign 
his duties to some regularly appointed alternate who 
ean and will attend. 

5. The Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


ReEpucep RarLRoaD Rates—IMporTANT NOTICE TO 
DELEGATES AND MEMBERS 
A reduction of one and one-half fare for the round 
trip on the ‘‘Certificate Plan’’ will apply for members 
(also dependent members of their families) attending the 


» meeting of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association to be 


held in Springfield on December 28-30. The arrange- 
ment will apply to all the territory in Illinois and to all 
steam roads and to the Illinois Traction System. 

When you purchase your ticket to Springfield, pay 
full fare one way, and, if it is 67 cents or more, ask for.a 
certificate. If the agent has no certificate, take a receipt. 
Get your certificate validated, Monday afternoon or eve- 
ning, if possible, at the Springfield meeting; and if 250 
or more such certificates are validated, your certificate 
will entitle you to a half-fare ticket home by the same 
route you came. 

DIRECTORY 
Or THE ILLINOIS STaTE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ANNUAL MEETING OF 1925 
OFFICERS 


President—E. C. Fisher, Peoria. 
First Vice President—J. B. McManus, LaSalle. 





THE 


Second Vice President—L. W. Hanna, Centralia. 
Third Vice President—Medora a Cicero. 





as E. A. Director—Sarah L. Thomas, Rockford. 
The board of directors consists of the president, first vice 
president and the three members of the executive committee. 


OFFICERS OF THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION 


President—Francis G. Blair, Springfield. 

Secretary—Cora B. Ryman, ’ Decatur. 

Executive. Committee—P. H. Hellyer, Chairman, Lewiston; 
George W. Solomon, Carlinville; John A. Hayes, Peoria; Lucy B. 
Twente, Cairo; Abbie J. Craig, Rockford. 


GovERNING COMMITTEES, 1925 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Chairman—Bertha 8S. Armbruster, River Forest. 
Chicago Division—Geo. A. Beers, 1310 8. Ashland Blvd. 
Lake Shore Division—F. L. Miller, Harvey. 
Northeastern Division—P. H. Miller, Plano. 
Northwestern Division—Esther Barton, Dixon. 

Black Hawk Division—Justin Washburn, Rock Island. 
Illinois Valley Division—N. M. Mason, Oglesby. 

East Central Division—A. P. Johnson, Kankakee. 
Central Division—E. W. Powers, Fairbury. 

South Central Division—-M. L. Test, Petersburg. 
Western Division—Mayme Snyder, Canton. 

Eastern Division—F.E. Crawford, Vandalia. 
Southeastern Division—E. M. Jasper, Palestine. 
Southwestern Division—R. L. Scott, Carrollton. 
Southern Division—May Robinson, Mound City. 


COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 


Chairman—Fannie Spaits Merwin, Havana. 
Chicago Division—Nano T. Hickey, 2817 Cambridge Ave. 
Lake Shore Division—J. R. Skiles, Evanston. 

. Northeastern Division—R. W. Fairchild, Elgin. 
Northwestern Division—O. E. Peterson, DeKalb. 
Black Hawk Division—L. A. Mahoney, Moline. 
Illinois Valley Division—Dean Inman, Granville. 
East Central Division—R. Y. Allison, Kankakee. 
Central Division—Roy H. Johnson, Clinton. 

South Central Division—E. C. Pruitt, Springfield. 
Western Division—G. W. Gayler, Macomb. 

Eastern Division—H. D. Willard, Greenup. 
Southeastern Division—Rex Dale, Flora. 
Southwestern Division—E. M. Schueneman, Lebanon. 
Southern Division—Harry Taylor, Harrisburg. 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Chairman—Walter P. Morgan, Macomb. 

Chicago Division—Robert R. Smith, 5719 So. Francisco Ave. 
Lake Shore Division—John 8. Clark, Waukegan. 
Northeastern Division—George Letts, Elmhurst. 
Northwestern Division—R. E. Garrett, Belvidere. 

Illinois Valley Division—C. L. Sarver, Spring Valley. 
Black Hawk Division—Helen Hamm, Sterling. 

East Central Division—W. R. Lowery, Hoopeston. 

Central Division—H. A. Henderson, Havana. 

South Central Division—H. H. Vasconcellos, Jacksonville. 
Western Division—H. M. Leinbaugh, Mendon. 

Eastern Division—Harry E, Slusser, Vandalia. 
Southeastern Division—Harriet Berninger, Allendale. 
Southwestern Division—W. F. Coolidge, Granite City. 
Southern Division—M. L. Hunt, McLeansboro. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON TEACHER TRAINING 


Chairman, David Felmley, Normal; J. Stanley Brown, De- 
Kalb; Harry Taylor, Harrisburg; Carrie Barnes, 1509 Whittier 
Ave., ‘Springfield; Flora Eddy, Rockford; H. B. Fisher, Streator; 
W. B. Owen, Chicago Normal College, Chicago; H. W. Shryock, 


Carbondale; T. Arthur Simpson, Waukegan; Ella LaDew, 300 N. 
Madison St., Peoria; ©. C. Chadsey, U. of I, Urbana; L. C. 
Lor Charleston ; L. W. Hanna, tralia ; Harriet L. Post, 
210 8. Ashland Blvd., Chicago; Louise Siebert, Principal Frank. 
lin School, Bloomington; Floyd Goodier, Chicago Heights; W. P. 
— Macomb; T. J. McCormack, 


LaSalle; John J. Richeson, 
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’ PROGRAM 
First GENERAL SESSION 
Monpay EVENING, DECEMBER 28 


7:30—Music, Miss Kathleen Ryan, Chicago 
7:50—Address, ‘‘ Human ne er gs 


President E. C. 
8:30—Presentation of oo Contest Awards, 
G. Blair 
8:40—Address, ‘‘ Five Days and an Education,’’ 
Mr. Dallas Lore Sharp 
9:40—Appointment of Committees 
9:45— ing of Committee on Nominations, 
Fannie Spaits Merwin, 


Chairman 
(This committee consists of the 45 members of the Gov- 


erning Committees. See list on another 


-) 
10:00—Informal es wg the officers of the tion, 


St. Nicholas 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
TUESDAY MorNING, DECEMBER 29 
9:00—Report of Committee on Credentials, 
E. C. Pruitt, Chairman 
Motions introducing phn gH 
9:20—Report of Secretary, Ro oore 
9:35—Report of Director of Research, Lester R. Grimm 
9:45—Report of Treasurer, Charles McIntosh 
9:55—Report of State Director of N.E.A., Mrs. Sarah L. Thomas 
10:10—Report of Committee on Legislation, 
Fannie Spaits Merwin, 
10:40—Address, ‘‘The Mind of America,’’ 
Mr. Dallas Lore Sharp 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 29 
2:00—Report of Committee on Resolutions, 
Walter P. Morgan, 
2:30—Address, ‘‘ Educational Values, 
Francis G. Blair, Supt. of Public Instruction 

2:45—Address, ‘‘The P. T. Association and the Teacher,’’ 

Mrs. Harry L. Fleming 
3:10—Motions introducing new business 
3:20—Address, ‘‘ Labor and Education,’’ 

Mr. Victor A. Olander, 

Secy. Illinois State Federation of Labor 

4:10—Unfinished Business 


FourtH GENERAL SESSION 


TUESDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 29 
HIGH SCHOOL AUDITORIUM 
7:30—Music, Miss Kathleen Ryan 
7:45—Address, ‘‘Teachers’ Organizations, Their Past Accomp- 
lishments and Future Possibilities,’’ 
Miss Julia Spooner 
8:45—Announeements 
8:50—Address, ‘‘ Thinking in a Democracy,’’ 
Dr. Alexander Meikeljohn 
After adjournment the Chicago delegation will have an in- 
formal party at the St. Nicholas Hotel, to which all the delegates 
and members of the Association present at the meeting are invited. 


FirtH GENERAL SESSION 


WEDNESDAY MornNINnG, DECEMBER 30 
8:45—Report of Board of Directors, E. C. Fisher, Chairman 
9:00—Report of Committee on Appropriations, 

Mrs. Bertha 8. Armbruster, 
9:20—Report of Committee on Nominations, 

Fannie Spaits Merwin, Chairman 
9:40—Report of anes Committee 
9:50— rt of Committee on Teacher Training, 
~ David Felmley, Chairman 

10: is My ‘*Where is Public Education Going,’’ 

. John Guy Fowlks, Wisconsin University 
11:00—Unfinished Business 
12:00—Adjournment 


_ County SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION 
SENATE CHAMBER, STATE HOUSE, TUESDAY, 1:30 P.M. 
PROGRAM 


1. Our legislative program. Why did it failf What shall we 
do next? 


Co. Supt. John E. Miller, St. Clair County 








ee 
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2. How the new distribution law is working in my county. 
Co. Supt. Homer Hall, Boone County 
Co. Supt. May 8. Hawkins, Pulaski County 
3. How shall we adjust the high school tuition rates to the non- 
high school revenues? 
Co. Supt. Luther L. Evers, Massac County 
Co. Supt. Warren Hubbard, DeKalb County 


SpeciaL SociaL FEATURES 

The President and Board of Directors of the I.8.T.A. 
will hold an informal reception at the St. Nicholas Hotel 
on Monday evening immediately after adjournment of 
the meeting. Music will be provided for dancing. 

The Chicago Division will have an informal party 
at the St. Nicholas Hotel on Tuesday evening just after 
adjournment, to which all delegates of the I.S.T.A. are 
cordially invited. Musie will be provided for dancing. 

All women delegates are asked to have luncheon to- 
gether at the St. Nicholas Hotel at noon on Tuesday, 
December 29. Plates, one dollar. Come and let us get 
acquainted. 

The Chicago Division will entertain the officers of 
the LS.T.A. and the presidents and secretaries of the 
various divisions at a dinner on Monday evening at 6 
o’clock at the St. Nicholas Hotel. 


MEETINGS OF ALLIED ORGANIZATIONS 
ADMINISTRATIVE WOMEN 
The Administrative Women in Education will have 
a breakfast at the Abraham Lincoln Hotel at 8 o’clock 
A.M., on Tuesday, December 29. 


CITY SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION 


The Illinois City Superintendents’ Association will 
have a banquet at the St. Nicholas Hotel at 5:30 Monday 
evening, December 28, which will be followed by a brief 
program of talks and discussions on live subjects. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION 


The County Superintendents’ Association will hold 
its regular annual meeting in the Court House in 
Springfield on Monday afternoon, December 28. The 
executive committee is preparing a program. 


STATE SPELLING AND DICTIONARY CONTEST 


The State Spelling and Dictionary Contest will be 
held at the new High School Building in Springfield at 
9:00 o’clock, A.M., on Monday, December 28. 


ILLINOIS AND OHIO COMPARED 


Teachers’ salaries and other items of necessary pub- 
lie expense in Illinois are endangered by the headlong 
race of property to get under cover when the assessor 
comes around. For instance: The Chicago board of 
edueation recently came to the righteous conclusion that 
Chicago teachers are entitled to an increase in salary, 
wrote a new schedule with increased salaries for most 
teachers, and adopted it. But before any teacher drew 
an increase, the board suddenly learned the well-known 
fact that it had been broadcasting for several years,— 
that the present assessments and tax rates will not pro- 
vide enough money to pay present expenses, much less 
the proposed increases. So the board rescinded the 
proposed salary schedule. 

Of course it is possible to increase tax rates. But it 
has been found that increasing rates under our present 
system of local assessment only drives more propert? 
into hiding and, therefore, produces little more revenue. 

There is no such thing as an effective equalizing au- 
thority in Illinois, and the result is that each little local 
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unit and each separate class of property is trying its 
utmost to get the lowest possible assessment and thus 
shift public expenses to other localities and classes. 

That is the reason why about forty billion dollars 
worth of property in Illinois is listed at eight billions 
and assessed at four billions. 

That is the reason why there are such glaring in- 
equalities in assessments, why modest homes and farm 
lands pay much more than such intangible property as 
notes, stocks, and money in banks. 

That is the reason why our state tax rate and the 
state tax commission are so deeply involved in polities. 

And altogether these are the reasons why the state 
and many localities cannot or do not raise enough reve- 
nue to pay teachers reasonable salaries, equalize educa- 
tional opportunities, and carry on other necessary 
functions. 

They do things differently in Ohio. By reading 
pages 7 and 11 of the ‘‘ Annual Report of the Ohio Tax 
Commission, 1924,’’ we learn the following: In 1923 the 
total assessment of Ohio was $10,918,868,619. The 
State Tax Commission ordered, directed and supervised 
a reassessment for 1924 and placed a field force at work 
over the state to equalize assessments. Both reductions 
and increases were made; but the net result was an in- 
crease of about 12 per cent, or $1,331,521,106. This 
raised the total assessed valuation to $12,250,389,725, 
which is three times the assessed valuation of Illinois, 
although the United States Department of Commerce 
says that Illinois has considerably more taxable wealth 
than Ohio. 

How much longer will the people of Illinois stand for 
an old broken-down tax system, its inequalities and in- 
equities, its failure to give sufficient support to necessary 
publie institutions, the flagrant violations of tax laws, 
and the playing of political football with tax rates and 
assessments ? 


INTEREST ON SCHOOL FUNDS: A BRIEF STUDY 


The inflation of prices since 1914 and the consequent 
grave problem of obtaining school revenues under our 
archaic tax system have led to considerable discussion 
of the problem of obtaining interest on school funds; 
likewise, there has resulted a renewed determination to 
stop several ‘‘leaks’’ and wastes in the handling of 
school moneys. Today, however, we must face the fact 
that nearly all of the twelve thousand school districts 
in Illinois do not receive interest upon the district fund 
balances. 

The original purpose of this study was to make a 
detailed survey in a few counties in order to under- 
stand the real problems that arise in planning legisla- 
tion that would require interest on district funds; how- 
ever, it will be easily seen why detailed data for only 
two counties are here given. 

The general problem here discussed is of interest to 
every county in the State. Some few years ago it was 
provided by law that the county treasurer in Cook 
County should deposit funds in his possession in banks 
and depositories, and that interest upon ‘daily balances 
should be paid thereon, the interest being turned into 
the general fund of the county treasury. An Act of the 
54th General Assembly provides that in this same 
county ‘‘the county treasurer shall pay to each school 
district in the county, such portion of said interest as 
the total of school taxes of such school district bears to 
the whole amount of all taxes collected and not paid 
over; it being the intention of this Act to have all 
moneys earned as interest on school funds, in the hands 
of the county treasurer, credited to and paid over io 
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the school district entitled to the same, instead of the 
general county fund.’’ (See page 326 of Laws of 
TUinois, enacted by the 54th General Assembly in 1925) 
The Treasurer of Cook County seemed willing that this 
recent amendment should be made to the law that re- 
quires interest payments on daily balances of funds 
within his custody; for, in a letter to the Cook County 
Board at the close of the year of 1924 he wrote that he 
would be glad to support an amendment which would 
make it possible to turn over to schools the interest 
earned by funds belonging to such districts. In many 
counties down the State we have witnessed on the part 
of both county and school treasurers a vigorous opposi- 
tion to any legislation that requires interest to be paid 
upon funds within their custody; hence, a further pur- 
pose of this study is to attempt to try to understand 
this spirit of opposition. 

Because of the great number of small districts, the 
collection of data for this survey concerning interest on 
school funds has presented a difficult problem. Detailed 
data for the basis of this study are not to be found in 
the records and reports that come to the office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction; nor can one find 
in the annual reports of the county superintendents the 
necessary data either in the county summary or in the 
totals for the respective school townships. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, to use the books of the township school 
treasurers themselves—and these are not always easy 
to obtain. In certain counties the treasurer comes in 
person to present his books for the annual auditing by 
the county superintendent of schools, and as soon as the 
auditing is completed he carries back with him the large 
district account book whi¢h contains the detailed in- 
formation needed for this study. 

With the books of a township school treasurer at 
hand, one can not make computations of interest from 
the totals of entire townships. Only the bank records 
where properly kept would show from day to day in one 
lump sum the amount of school money in the custody of 
a township school treasurer. Experience in auditing 
accounts of school treasurers during former years has 
shown the writer that in some cases the bank records 
do not furnish the correct basic data for computations ; 
this statement is true because there are certain treas- 
urers who mingle in-one account their personal funds 
and the school funds without knowing exactly where 
their own personal account stands. Consequently the 
problem resolves itself into this: one must copy from 
the account books of the school treasurer (referred to as 
township treasurer in this article) each and every entry 
for receipts and for expenditures of every district in the 
township, and one must also record the dates. These 
entries are often numerous; for example, the Normal 
Grade School account shows five hundred fifty-seven 
entries during the past year for a school of only sixteen 
teachers. Unfortunately we found in the two counties 
studied, Montgomery and McLean, a few cases where 
the treasurers observed no sense of chronological order 
in listing the entries; as a result, we could not compute 
interest in such instances even from the original records 
of the treasurers themselves. 


PRESENTATION OF DATA 


Table I helps us to realize an important matter that 
arises in this problem of interest; namely, the time of 
receiving the school money. In both counties studied 
most school revenues were obtained from general prop- 
erty taxation. In Montgomery County less than 8% of 
the annual district receipts came from the state distribu- 
tive fund and only 0.67% from the township fund in- 
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TaBLE I—MonTHLy Ner Receipts or ScHoon DistTRicts 





54 Districts of McLean Co. | 40 Districts of Montgomery Co. 





Per Cent of 
Annual Receipts 
During Month 


Per Cent of 
Annual Receipts 


Receipts 
During Month* By Months 





$4,074 
40 
196 


2/388 SBS BEB 588 


774 
257 
161 


eco 


16 
2,739 
26,014 


10,229 
76 ,699 
3,298 

















215 ,099 123 ,497 100. 
* Fiscal school year begins July 1 and ends on following June 30. 





come. In McLean County less than 6% of the annual 
district receipts were derived from the distributive fund 
and only 1%-from the income of the township fund. 
Table I gives data for a sampling of the districts in these 
two counties under consideration. Since the county 
treasurer is the county collector of taxes, his promptness 
in delivering the school taxes to the township treasurers 
is of supreme importance in this problem of interest on 
district balances. It can be seen from the table that only 
a small portion of school revenues is received in either 
county during the months of September to February in- 
elusive. As observed from Table I, the fiseal school 
year begins July 1 and ends on the following June 30. 
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Graro 1—Tue Receipt or ScHoot Funp 
(See Table 1) 


Graph I is presented to make clear certain features 
regarding Table I. Thus, we notice that in July and 
August a rather large portion of the school taxes was 
paid to the school township treasurers in McLean 
County. These payments, according to the records of 
the treasurers, were almost entirely from the taxes re- 
ceived from the 1923 tax payable in 1924. The graph 
shows that the county collector in Montgomery County 
had disposed of most of the school funds in his hands 
before the first of July. 

In March, according to Graph I, both county treas- 
urers began to make distributions of the 1924 tax paya- 
ble in 1925; it would appear from a study of the dis- 
tricts that the early distributions are made where school 
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funds are most needed. In the month of April the 
McLean County treasurer made a rather large distribu- 
tion of tax proceeds. During the same month the county 
treasurer in Montgomery was ‘‘too busy collecting, bal- 
ancing, and checking’’ to make many payments. The 
Revenue Act of Illinois states that the county collector 
must pay to the proper treasurers on April 1 and the 
first of each month thereafter the amounts so far col- 
lected; otherwise, the collector is liable for one-tenth 
of 1% interest for each day until such funds are paid. 
(See. 228 of Ch. 120 of Smith-Hurd’s Illinois Revised 
Statutes, 1923.) 

In contrast with the small transfers made in May 
and June by the county collector of McLean County, we 
must observe the remarkable efficiency with which the 
taxes were transferred in the County of Montgomery. 
During March, April, and May over 90% of the school 
revenues reached school treasuries in Montgomery in 
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comparison with slightly more than 51% in the case of 
McLean. A further provision of the Revenue Act (Sec- 
tion 165) attaches a penalty where tax payments due 
on realty are delayed after May 1; consequently we may 
presuine that most taxes are paid by that time. Of 
course, it is evident from this graph that a large portion 
of the school taxes in McLean County was again to be 
released in July and August of 1925. 

It would appear, therefore, that a law demanding 
interest upon school money in the hands of the township 
treasurers would be more effective if there were coupled 
with it another law that proved effective in causing a 
prompt turnover of collections made by the office of the 
county collector. 

That certain county treasurers are at times delin- 
quent in turning over collections can be illustrated by 
recalling that state officers were compelled to issue an 
ultimatum in July, 1925, in order to obtain taxes due 
the state government. Within a few hours after the 
receipt of the ultimatum, eight county treasurers for- 
warded to the State Treasury approximately three and 
one-half million dollars. 

For the school year ending in 1924 we find that the 
collectors transferred taxes to the school treasurers with 
a fair degree of efficiency in several of the counties ;- for 
example, we may mention Bureau; Boone, Brown, Clin- 
ton, DeWitt, Hardin, Henderson, Iroquois, Jackson, 
MeDonough, Monroe, Schuyler, Stephenson, Union, 
Washington, and a few others. 

It has been argued that although theoretically the 
school district funds are subject to check at any time, 
yet in practice they are paid out at somewhat regular 
intervals, that such a checking account is convenient for 
the bankers in the making of short-time loans and in- 
vestments, and that a reasonable rate of interest should 


_ be allowed on school funds. Table II shows for a 


sampling of districts in McLean County the percentages 
of annual expenditures made monthly and the resultant 
balances left on hands. From Column 6 of Table II we 
observe that relatively small expenditures are made in 
July and August; from the records of the districts it 
would appear that these expenditures are mostly for 
repairs and supplies. The September expenditures are 
for the most part for supplies; in October, generally 
speaking, the first payment of teachers’ salaries for the 
school year is made; and during the rest of the school 
year the expenditures proceed at a fairly regular rate 
through the month of June. The percentage of pay- 
ments made in June is high for this particular sampling 
of districts because of the fact that several districts ia 
this month made payments on bonded indebtedness. 
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Graph II is presented to help us visualize the facts 
presented in Column 6 of Table II, and for the purpose 
of being contrasted with Graph I. The sampling of dis- 
tricts in Montgomery County shows so nearly the same 
percentages of expenditures made monthly that the 
eurve only for the districts of McLean is plotted on 
Graph II. 
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Column 8 of Table IT shows that the largest balance 
in the district funds was on hands during the month of 
August; in Montgomery County the largest balance of 
the year was observed in May. The lowest balance of 
the year for the McLean County districts was in March ; 
in Montgomery, the lowest point was reached in Febru- 
ary. In fact, the balances in Montgomery County 
dwindled regularly from the month of May until Febru- 
ary, and then came a decided increase for March with a 
slight falling for April. Of course the balances for in- 
dividual districts vary from the general trends here 
presented; but with the funds of even a few districts 
on hands a banker should indeed feel that he had a splen- 
did account to work with in the case of school district 
accounts. Surely this would be true in Montgomery 
County and in every county where high grade efficiency 
in the transferring of tax collections is shown by the 
county collector. 

With the necessary data at hand, it was decided to 
compute interest for the individual districts upon the 
daily balances throughout the year. The phrase ‘‘aver- 
age monthly balance’’ implies complications, especially 


TasBLeE III—INTEREST COMPUTATIONS FOR A SAMPLING OF 
MONTGOMERY CoUNTY DISTRICTS 
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money is generally spent about as fast as it comes in.”’ 
Column 7 shows the sum of interest that the districts 
might expect under a law demanding that such be paid 
at a 2% rate on actual daily balances. District 13 is 
the Farmersville Grade School, which last year em- 
ployed two teachers. District 42 is the Nokomis Grade 
School, which employed sixteen teachers. District 83 
is the Litchfield Grade District which during the last 
school year employed thirty teachers. 





TaBLE [V—INTEREST COMPUTATIONS ON District FUNDS OF 
Speciric ScHooL TOWNSHIPS 












































Computed 
District | Total | Total Ex-| Balance | Interest 
No. of Balance on| Receipts |penditures) on Hand | @ 2% on 
Dis- | No. of School} June 30, During Year| During June 30, Actual 
trict | Township 1924 |EndingJune| School 1925 Daily 
30,1925 | Year econ 
1 2 3 A 5 6 7 
126 7N—2W $837.34) $1,772.34 $768.31) $1,004.03) $11.66 
15 11 N—5 W 1,434.47 2,284.49) 925.16) 1,359.33) 20.62 
118 7N—5 W 2,606.37 5,151.16) 2,042.51} 3,108.65) 44.06 
205 | 12 N—4 W 847.74 2,030.01} 1,224.1 805.83 21.72 
145 10 N—4 W 700.43 1,530.63 714.64 815.99 12.26 
13 12 N—5 W 5,015.82) 9,131.45) 4,309.71) 4,821.74 75.58 
50 10 N—3 W 1,010.04 1,874.12 707.64) 1,166.48 17.32 
61 9 N—3 W 1,037.44 1,811.67 816.76 994.91 14.94 
16 11 N—5 W 1,226.71 1,649.79 722.81 926. 18.92 
142 9N—1 W 802.51 1,167.98 940.82) 227.16 8.10 
99 8 N—5 W 1,164.51 2,208.54 924.25) 1,284.29 18.60 
20 | 11N—4W 1,258.96, 2,073.14 730.66) 1,342.4 21.44 
06 8 N—4 W 415.86) 1,422.44 914.93 507.51 2.82 
44 10 N—1 W 1,186.67 1,947.68 588.50) 1,359.18 19.82 
O4 8 N—3 W 1,114. 2,029.98) 904.10) 1,125.88 16.18 
21 10 N—1 W 1,312. 2,262.02} 1,109.25) 1,152.77 15.98 
106 8 N—2 W 1,459. 2,201.00) 670. 1,530. 25.66 
119 7N—4 W 1,442. 1,983.81 789.7 1,194.03 23.32 
42 10 N—2 W 30 ,439.1 58 ,526.73| 25,357.49) 33,168.74) 504.62 
125 7N—2 Ww 1,127.94 1,972.63 848.63) 1,124. 16.92 
14 11 N—5 W 893.7! 1,349.17 840.39 508.78 11.96 
4 12 N—5 W 1,091.85 2,427.54) 1,124. 1,303.49 17.18 
124 7N—2W 440. 1,266.41 806 .92 459.49 3.90 
83 9 N—5 W 32,280.04) 75,030.88) 48,523.26) 26,507.62) 343.32* 
12 11 N—5 W 1,436.31 2,246.05, 916.05; 1,330. 18.70 
Total........... $92 ,583.58|$187 ,351 .661$08 221 .501$89 , 130. 16]$1305. 60 








* Does not include interest or tax receipts being held by treasurer of Twp 
8 N—5 W. 


if we interpret the word average as meaning weighted 
average. Table III shows a sampling of individual dis- 
tricts named in the account books of the school treas- 
urers that report to Montgomery County; some of these 
same school townships, however, overlie county boundary 
lines. Since the total balance in Column 6 is nearly as 
large as the total of expenditures shown in Column 5, 
there would seem to be little weight in the argument 
sometimes advanced by treasurers to the effect that 
**interest need not be paid on school money because the 




















Computed 
No. of Interest 
Dis- Cash Total Cash at 2% on 

School Name of | tricts| Balances | Receipts | Balances Daily 

Township} County | Here |°f Districtsjof Districtsjof Districts} District 
Con- | June 30, During June 30, Balances 

idered 1924 Year 1925 Throughout 

Year 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
22 N—2 E|McLean..... 14 {$7,328.62 |$46,103.79| $6 066.21] $ 199.02 
23 N—4 E|McLean..... 12 {13,753.46 | 32,789.63] 14,046. 255.81 
23 N—1 E|McLean..... 9 | 7,386.39 | 22,759.04) 8,846.69 166.30 
7 N—4 WiMontgomery| 4 | 8,113.33 | 13,203.74] 5,953.17] 138.28 
12 N—5 W|Montgomery| 9 [17,205.63 | 43,869.50] 16,956. 241.90 
10 N—3 W|Montgomery| 8 | 4,569.68 | 12,121.95] 5,014. 65.01 
24 N—1 W|McLean..... 15 |15,547.43 | 47,287.22) 16,716.21] 274.70 
24 N—1 E|McLean..... 13 | 8,195.64 | 18,789.32} 9,030.81] 163.66 
23 N—2 E |McLean..... 10 {10,763.39 | 24,436.05) 10 mit 223.10 
8 N—5 W|Montgomery| 9 | 8,283.46 | 23,983.59] 18,684.94) 175.26 
8 N—4 W|Montgomery| 13 |67,404.32 |210,001.64) 49,965.33) 1,216.35 
10 N—2 W|Montgomery| 10 /|60,118.84 |150,547.82| 69,409.34) 804 
23 N—5 E|McLean..... 14 |13,140.35 | 37,736.79] 16,114.41] 278.49 
22 N—1 W|McLean..... 12 |-3,341.65% 53,681. 1,525.7 200.13 
26 N—5 E |McLean..... 9 | 4,332.31 | 22,353.41] 6,607. 94.38 
8 N—3 W/Montgomery| 10 /|14,333.54 | 51,675.89) 18,071. 154.30 
9 N—2 W|Montgomery| 12 |21,713.81 | 59,723.09) 23,982. 287.69 
10 N—4 W|Montgomery| 11 |10,999.22 | 47,084.19] 4,815. 115.60 
25 N—4 E|McLean..... 12 |15,456.71 | 67,733.54] 24,309. 457.26 
25 N—3 E|McLean..... 7 | 6,135.66 | 19,727.74) 5,328.04] 133.24 
26 N—3 E|McLean..... 10 |10,749.95 | 33,836.82) 9,630. 166.99 
7 N—2 W| Montgomery 8 | 6,312.09 | 13,270.69} 6,752. _ 91.56 
11 N—5 W|Montgomery| 9 [15,072.75 | 41,621.73] 15,790. 233.86 
9 N—5 W|Montgomery| 13 |61,642.94 |216,949.31) 38,622. 605.84 
24 N—2 E|McLean..... 13 |30,975.57 |131,237.55| 42,552.91] 788.24 
24 N—3 E|McLean..... 8 | 9,765.40 | 26,407.06] 8,007.41) 173.94 
* 25 N—2 E|McLean..... | 10 113,261.08 | 23,735.39] 8,157. 185.66 
* Deficit. e 


Table IV shows the interest computations on the 
daily district balances for certain school townships. The 
data for a school township are obtained by totaling the 
computations for all districts or parts of districts shown 
on the treasurer’s records. In spite of the facts that 
the School Law demands the township treasurer to re- 
port the district balance to the school board of each 
district the first of April, yet on most of the books the 
April balance for the individual districts is not indi- 
cated. Only one township treasurer in these two large 
counties showed on his records the balance at the end of 
each month for each district; this was the treasurer of 
Township 23, N. 2 E. of MeLean County. 

It will be seen from Column 7 of Table IV that 
holding the school funds free from interest payments 
is of some considerable importance to small rural banks. 
In fact, this column helps us to understand why many 
bank employees and bank directors take keen interest 
in the election of the school trustees who appoint the 


























1925) 


school treasurers. For example, perhaps the most ex- 


. citing election that has ever been held in one of the Mont- 


gomery County townships occurred during recent years 
at a time when two rival banks were trying to get con- 
trol of the appointment of the school treasurer, and as 
a means to such end opposed each other in the election 
of a trustee. In one of the counties studied, fully half 
of the school treasurers are connected in an official 
capacity with banks. 
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of 25 N. 3 E. In Table V our computations of interest 
have included such funds as these which lie idle. 
Column 4 of Table V shows the amount of the treas- 
urers’ bonds on file; the law states that the treasurer 
shall give bond signed by two or more free-holders and 
in the penal sum equivalent to twice the amount of all 
bonds, notes, mortgages, monies, and effects of which 
he is to have the custody. Sometimes we hear the argu- 
ment that the banker should not pay interest on the . 



































Cash on Hand Amount of Cost of Equiv- Sa'ary Paid Interest Com- 
School Township Name of County In Three Funds |Treasurer's Bond alent Surety Treasurer puted at 2% on 
June 30, 1925 (a) on File Bond (b) Three Funds 
1 2 4 5 6 7 
90 Wh bs dave cit ops dee ae Fe a Pe $69 .78 $70 ,000.00 $285.00 $150.00 $898.30 
$9 DSM Bi as ba os 6.n.ch bt <teunde a a. ig batuetaseena 7 .48 20 ,000.00 100.00 150.00 136.20 
@ Eten wo caches cnete dueadee DE. ots i op watacy Ges bees 38 -95 50,000.00 225.00 250.00 608 . 84 
90 Fer di 5 GG cee Cees thera ER ee ee ae 10 .39 10 ,000.00 50.00 60.00 145.18 
PP a: eee EEF OT. ee a 18 ,741.94 40 ,000.00 185.00 125.00 171.26 
Ps a AR a i al TEE PD oar 5 keen csbbiet ss 11,019.33 25 000.00 125.00 60.00 131.62 
TR ER ee Sk ee ee PSE ee Taek 16,292.78 20 ,000.00 100.00 150.00 239.50 
ye Pe Ce a a ee SD, « cetscddesed ccweebte 18,121.53 25 ,000.00 125.00 150.00 165.22 
Op |. Se «ee Montgomery.................00+- 17,241.38 40,000.00 185.00 100.00 247.60 
FT Sh oo ceeas oa Or iow rs nw eee DCS 2.0.4 0 ces enweanes 62 , 564.36 10 ,000.00 50.00 100.00 01.56 
© DRS oo hes on sv desde duwncwdaes . <. . . gee pcekNeowa 23 ,682.00 25,000.00 125.00 125.00 287 .69 
90 We ee Sve cing 0 nNé wel tab inbedes ey ee ter 5,290.36 14,000.00 70.00 96.00 70.61 
oS SSRs rae PN Nin a.0-0 0 op mead Chines antares 44,952.16 75 ,000. 00(c) 300.00 100 .00(d) 809.47 
96 TRG ao en vceasccreckechichevss Ed no's tc ocactacesen e663 Gated 8,940.88 20 ,000.00 100.00 150.00 182.54 
pp a ee ee Perse AL Civcts'cdk bved ee kse need 8,373.00 25,000.00 125.00 100.00 186.21 
SB er il asikk £< 4. Cet Poss <b 4 Ns 6% éngs oom vdedhesths eek 21,864.41 30 ,000.00 145.00 80.00 298.49 
SB Se had pinches coh ve obese ennie iis ode ca dbnats opine fain 14,925.28 30,000.00 145.00 100.00 273.17 
90 Weta 6S ics kn ccetescuné tenn ES Jo hosed cbs Cob@uensedeeed 16,729.44 25 ,000.00 125.00 150.00 277.30 
9B BRM GBAi 6 Sie nkcds bacekcde Sieue EL a He cng oviebucd cee sebe 7,508.57 25 ,000.00 125.00 100.00 176.84 
96 We Bae kn ee 6d o's on bh ecb ade ES kak ab owethows bidet akbend’ 9,565.55 25 000.00 125.00 125.00 173.86 
SB pd de ou ba os chetedeenwdsent RG See Sag a oe eb odes me 11,536.23 15 ,000.00 75.00 200.00 245.60 
SB DEG sick neh bdo Nake tes cath wee DENG We ndaubec'stctadetubaeven 4,514.34 50 ,000.00 225.00 125.00 110.67 
Pe ee Pee eee rr yee DY, dnb eG Sere keoricmasanial 24,309.88 70 ,000.00 285.00 100.00 457.26 
ee Oe ra. NN ee eee fee 11,545.62 20 ,000.00 100.00 100.00 =| 184.32 








(a) The three funds are: (1) Funds of Districts; (2) Balances held over in Disi -ibutive Fund; and, (3) Idle balances in Township Loan Fund. 
(b) Data supplied by a company that has issued surety bonds to several school treasurers. 


(c) Does not include bond for charter district. 


Table V present miscellaneous data for particular 
school townships. This table introduces in Column 3 
a mention of funds other than district funds; namely, 
balances held over in the distributive fund received 
through the office of the county superintendent and the 
idle balances in the township loan fund. Generally 
speaking, of course, these two funds are handled effi- 
ciently. As a rule, the distributive fund is received from 
the county superintendent in April and accredited at 
once to the respective districts. The School Law speci- 
fies that the township loan fund be safely invested at 
a rate of interest not less than 4%; the watchful eye 
of the county superintendent and the demand of the 
law seem to be producing good results so far as the town- 
ship loan fund is concerned. Under certain conditions 
the idle money in the distributive fund may be of con- 
siderable importance; for example, in McLean County, 
because of failure in meeting requirements such as the 
standards of the sanitation law or the like, more than 
$400 of the distributive fund had been withheld from 
District 39 for a year or more at the time this survey 
was made. Likewise, in the same county, from District 
43, $645 had been withheld; more than $740 from Dis- 
trict 89; $618 from District 105; $525 from District 
142; $1,030 from District 150; and over $2,000 was 
being withheld for good cause by the township treasurer 


(d) Does not include salary from special charter district or the salary paid by community high school district. 


school money which he holds on deposit because of the 
fact that ‘‘the banker has signed the treasurer’s bond.’’ 
Now as a matter of fact, the banker does not have a 
monopoly in meeting the definition of ‘‘free-holder’’— 
unless, by chance, the word implies holding on to school 
money free from interest. By comparing the entries in 
Column 5 with those in Column 7 we see that the 
accommodation in ‘‘going the treasurer’s bond’’ is in 
many townships by no means equivalent to 2% on the 
school funds. 

In practice we find that a few of the school treas- 
urers in certain counties are filing bonds signed not by 
free-holders but by surety companies. The size of the 
bond should be large enough for ample protection of 
school funds, of course, but-there is no reason why the 
bond demanded should be excessive. Our State Treas- 
urer had on hands on October 1, 1925, over $29,000,000 
in the cash account, although by law he is required to 
give a bond of only $500,000 with the provision that 
such may be doubled upon the demand of the Governor. 
(See See. 1 and 2 of Chapter 130 of Smith-Hurd’s Re- 
vised Statutes of Illinois, 1923.) Just where lies the 
logie in asking one treasurer to give bond for less than 
one-twentieth of the cash on hand, and the treasurer for 
other funds in the same state to give bond for twice 
the amount of cash, mortgages, and the like? Of course 
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‘we are not suggesting that the safety of school funds 
be endangered by bonds that are too small; but why 
set the penal sum of a bond so high that the cost of a 
surety bond proves excessive ? 


— 


TaBLE VI—INTEREST DUE AT 2% RaTE ON DatLy BALANCES: 


County SUMMARY 




















Actual Estimated 
Computation Interest Interest Due Interest Due 
Name of County of Interest | at 2% for | ®t2%in | at 2% Rate 
at 2% for Remaining All Districts | on Three 
Dataat Hand| Districts | of County Funds 
1 2 3 4 5 
Montgomery........... $5,205.48 $245.86 $5 451.34 $5,517.74 
McLean (outside Bloom- 
eS eee 6,773.70 885.50 7,659.20 8 ,003.86 

















Col. 2 and Col. 3 include only districts under authority of the superintendent 
of county here specified. 

Col. 4 is obtained by adding Col. 2 and Col. 3. 

Col. 5 refers to these three funds: (a) Funds of Districts; (b) Idle balances 
n Distributive Fund; and (c), Idle balances in Loan Fund. 


We come now to our final estimate of the amount of 
interest that should have been collected at a 2% rate 
on the school funds in Montgomery and McLean coun- 
ties during the fiscal school year ending June 30, 1925. 
By careful checking we have taken out from the town- 
ships which overlie county lines the computations for 
districts under the authority of county superintendents 
of counties other than the two counties surveyed. As 
stated above, we do not have at hand the data for all 
of the districts of either county. The books of one 
township treasurer did not indicate any dates for the 
expenditures; the account books of two treasurers were 
in such a shape that we could not take time to arrange 
the dates in logical order; and in a very few cases we 
were unable to obtain the detailed data for some of the 
districts. Therefore, for some of the districts in each 
county we have estimated the interest by presuming 
that in such districts the interest would amount to the 
same percentage of the initial balance at the beginning 
of the year plus the receipts during the year plus the 
final balance, as determined by a like ratio derived for 
the remainder of the county. So far as we could deter- 
mine by township totals shown in the annual reports of 
the two counties, the districts for which our data are 
missing are in as good financial condition as are the 


districts for which our data are complete. Consequently 


we feel that the estimates shown in Column 3 are reli- 
able to a high degree. The data used in making esti- 
mates for missing districts were obtained by subtracting 
from the county totals of balances and receipts the data 
for all districts for which we have obtained complete in- 
formation. Column 2, therefore, contains accurate data ; 
the entries in Column 3 might vary somewhat upon 
actual computation but only very slightly, for either 
county. 

At 2%, then, the interest on school funds in either 
county would pay the annual salaries of several rural 
school teachers.. In Montgomery County it would be 
sufficient to purchase 212 complete sets of the Illinois 
Pupils’ Reading Circle books for the present year; and 
with the interest that ought to be paid, the schools of 
MeLean County could purchase 308 sets of such books. 
For the State as a whole a 2% rate of interest would 
each year yield for the school districts sufficient money 
to build several splendid school buildings, for it would 
amount annually to several hundred thousand dollars. 
On the other hand, of course, the interest that ought to 
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be paid can be used to build several splendid bank 
buildings. 3 

In Table VI the data for Bloomington are not in- 
cluded. On July 1, 1924, this district had a balance of 
$24,197.74, had to pay $6,117.07 during the year as 
interest on anticipation warrants, made net district ex- 
penditures to a total of $474,641.25, closed the year with 
a balance of only $1,120.80—and yet under these limita- 
tions collected $505.09 on daily balances in the district 
funds. Likewise, we are glad to point out some other 
instances where interest on district funds was collected. 
Thus, the treasurer of 25 N. 2 E. of McLean County 
reported $118.00 interest earned through her placing the 
funds of individual districts on deposit at interest. The 
treasurer of Township 10 N. 1 W. in Montgomery 
County reports $30 earned by district funds which he 
felt safe in placing on time deposits; this treasurer 
handles only a small amount of school money and his 
efficiency in obtaining this extra $30 should be appre- 
ciated. Incidentally, we should say that he is a banker 
and that he tries to handle public funds with some. de- 
gree of the efficiency used in handling the funds of his 
bank. 

It is believed that the data here given for McLean 
County represent what we might expect if computations 
were made for other portions of the Corn Belt; how- 
ever, the interest computations here presented would 
be higher if the county collector turned over .tax pro- 
ceeds more promptly. Also, we believe that Mont- 
gomery County typifies fairly well that section of the 
State where the effects of the later glacial ages break 
away to the thinner clay soils of southern Illinois. 

Yet, we must not draw the inference that it is nearly 
impossible to find instances of interest being paid on 
district funds. Investigation made during the autumn 
of 1924 by the Legislative Policy Committee of the 
Illinois Chamber of Commerce disclosed the fact that 
interest on district funds paid by certain banks may be 
retained often by the school treasurers as ‘‘part of the 
salary.’’ ; 

In Table VII we are listing examples of interest 
payments made on district funds as such are found in 
the annual reports sent in 1924 by the county super- 
intendents to the office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. No claim for completeness in this list is 
made; for, treasurers’ reports fail annually to itemize 
the sources of thousands of dollars received in the dis- 


- trict and distributive funds; and the annual reports of 


the county superintendents must, likewise, fail in this 
same respect.- But the illustrations given in this table 
serve to remind us further of the importance of state- 
wide legislation demanding that interest on all school 
funds be paid. 


Some MetuHops TREASURERS EMPLOY 


If we merely present figures, our readers can not 
sufficiently appreciate some of the complications that 
arise in having the management of school funds rest 
primarily upon our present inefficient township plan 
of control. Accordingly, we shall cite a few illustrations 
which are probably similar to statements that nearly 
every county superintendent might give. In each of 
the counties studied we found that at least one treasurer 
is drawing extra compensation from a community high 
school district in addition to the salary fixed by the 
trustees. We found, too, that in several instances the 
records of the treasury were kept entirely by bank 
clerks and not by the treasurers themselves; for ex- 
ample, the treasurer of 9 N. 5 W. in Montgomery County 
did not even write out the check for his own salary but 
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TABLE VII—INTEREST RECEIPTS OF 1923-1924 ON ScHOOL 
District FunpDs 








Source of Interest 








Township 1 N—6 W... 


Township 1 8—9 W 


Township 20 N—8 E.... 
Township 20 N—10 E.... 


Township 37 N—14 E... 
Township 42 N—10 E... 
Township 42 N—11 E... 


District No. 202 


Township 40 N—12 E... 


Township 41 N—14 E... 


Township 42 N—9 E.... 


Chicago* 


Township 38 N—10 = 


Township 5 N—1 E 
Township 5 N—4 E 


Warsaw District 
District No. 248 


Township 1 S—3 E 


Township 9 N—1 E..... 
Township 10 N—1 E.... 
Township 13 N—2 E.... 
Township 13 N—3 E.... 


Township 44 N—12 E... 


Township 19 N—1 W... 


Township 6 N—4W 


Township 17 N—1 E.... 


Decatur District 


Township 6 N—-7W 


Township 13 N—4 W... 
Township 14 N—2 W... 
Township 15 N—2 W... 


Township 4 N—9 E..... 


Township 18 N—1 W... 
Township 17 N—1 W... 
Township 19 N—1 E.... 
Township 19 N—2 E.... 


Rock Island . . 
Rock Island . . 
Rock Island . . 


764.63 
231.00 


414.11 
260.00 
57.38 
108.29 
351.67 
389.04 


896.99 
190.11 


District funds. 
District funds. 
Building funds. 


District funds. 
District funds. 


District funds. 

District funds. 

District funds. 

Special deposits. 

Interest on deposits; 
credited to distribu- 
tive fund. 


Bank balances; credited 


to distributive fund. 
Interest on deposits; 
credited to distribu- 
tive fund, 
Building fund. 
Educational fund. 
Textbook fund. 
Playground fund. 


District funds. 


District funds. 
District funds. 


District funds. 
District funds. 
District funds, 
District balances. 


District balances. 
District balances. 


Daily balances; credited 


to distributive fund. 
District funds. 
District funds. 
District balances. 


District funds. 
District funds. 


District funds. 


District funds. 
District funds. 
District funds. 


District balances. 


District balances. 
District balances. 
District funds. 
District funds. 


Bank balances. 
District funds. 

District funds; “credited 
to distributive fund. 
District funds; credited 
to distributive fund. 


Springfield District..... . Sangamon... . 
Township 13 N—6 W_..| Sangamon.... 
Township 16 N—5 W...| Sangamon.... 


, 386.89 
464.60 
262.75 
Township 16 N—7 W... 


Sangamon... . 99.15 


Township 23 N—12 W..| Vermilion... . 655.44 | District funds. 
Township 21 N—2 E....| Whiteside... . 


Township 21 N—7W.... Whiteside .. ee 


125.83 
414.42 


District balances. 
District balances. 











Township 35 N—10 E. .. 
* A few minor funds might be added. 


11,211.88 | District funds. 





he aecepted the check written out by an official of the 
bank which ‘‘enjoyed’’ the use of the school money 
during the year. This school township just named serves 
also to illustrate the ‘‘taking of toll’’ from the state 


distributive money allotted to the various districts; 
such was done in order that the treasurer might receive 
his ‘‘full salary for services rendered.’’ This ‘‘taking 
of toll’’ from the state distributive fund apportionments 
was observed also in the case of the treasurer of 24 N. 
1 E. of McLean County. Incidentally we observed that 
where the treasurer’s account books were left in the 
banks there was very likely to be an occasional balane- 
ing of the account of a district hard-pressed financially 
and likely to be in need of borrowed money. - If the 
records of school township 8 N. 4 W. of Montgomery 
are to be accepted as authentic evidence, then it would 
appear that a large district in that township borrowed 
money over a period of several months when there was 
a fairly good balance to the credit of the district. We 
ean cite numerous illustrations of tax payments for 
‘‘union districts’ being held» by a treasurer for months 
(and even for years in some cases) instead of being for- 
warded to the particular treasurer officially designated 
as regular custodian of the funds of such union district. 

Just why we can find instances of negligence upon 
the part of bankers in the handling of the accounts of 
school funds we do not understand; surely we should 
not expect to find the following instances in the case 
of private accounts. Thus, one treasurer in Mont- 
gomery County presented as vouchers several orders 
against his treasury (checks written by school directors) 
which he listed as being paid although they had not 
been stamped ‘‘paid’’ by any bank. The irony of this 
illustration lies in the fact that this treasurer is vice- 
president of the bank where it is claimed and where we 
truthfully believe, that such checks had been,paid. In 
order to show that he had on deposit as much money as 
his records indicated, another treasurer in the same 
county presented a bank book that was made out in 
lead pencil and that showed for the last few years no 


itemizing of receipts, no itemizing of checks returned, 
and only the balances under date of June 30 of each 


fiseal year. This ‘‘lead-pencil banker’’ is president of 
the bank where he, as school treasurer, keeps the school 
funds deposited. 

Although we can give many queer illustrations based 
upon our actual experience in auditing the books of 
school treasurers, we shall cite but two more. We asked 
a certain treasurer a few years ago, why there was a 
balance on his bank book much larger than the treas- 
urer’s records indicated, and we received the following 
reply: ‘‘I just sold a few loads of live-stock and de- 
posited the money on this book in order to be sure that 
the balance would be large enough.’’ Investigation 
proved that he was dealing in live-stock and at times 
using the money of the school districts. In another case 
we found that a treasurer, who happened to be a cashier 
in a bank, had made a Joan of $10,000 of the township 
loan fund to the president of that same bank for a period 
of five years and at a rate of 4% interest. We had no 
right to question the security, but we observed that the 
period of the loan was the longest and thut the rate of 
interest was the lowest permitted by law for the perma- 
nent funds of the township. Moreover, we learned tat 
at the end of the first five-year period the loan was 
straightway renewed at the same interest rate for an- 
other period of five years. 


ANOTHER PoINt FoR CONSIDERATION 


We sometimes wonder if it is generally realized how 
important to certain banks the school accounts really 
are so long as interest is not paid. If the baker, the 
butcher, or the dealer in automobiles, should ask the 
community to permit him to have school money free 
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from interest and equivalent to half of the capital in- 
vested in his business, we should regard him as foolish 
or unfair. But in Montgomery County on the 30th day 
of June, 1925, one of the banks had school money on 
hands equivalent to 81% of the capital stock of the bank. 
In MeLean County a similar-percentage of 72% was 
found for one of the banks, 75% for a second, and 89.9% 
for a third. None of these four banks referred to was 
paying interest on the school funds. 


EXAMPLES OF INTEREST LAWS 


Laws requiring the payment of interest upon the 
funds of school districts are in force in many states. 
In Indiana the district funds in the hands of the school 
township trustee must be placed in depositories, and 
interest must be paid upon the same at the rate of 2% 
on daily balances, 244% on semi-annual deposits, and 
3% on annual deposits. In North Carolina many county 
boards of education are receiving 4% on daily balances. 
In Oregon all county funds on deposit with the county 
treasurer draw 2% interest. In South Carolina district 
funds are controlled by county authorities and are 
placed in depositories which pay interest at 3% on daily 
balances, the interest accruing to the general county 
fund; and all amounts created by the General School 
Fund and by appropriations of the state legislature as 
supplementary aid are placed in banks designated as 
state depositories and bear interest at 2%. School dis- 
tricts in Idaho receive 2% interest upon the amount of 
their deposits, the computations being made quarterly 
upon the daily average of the deposits for the quarter 
or any fractional part thereof. In Florida the school 
board selects one or more banks as depositories, and 
these banks pay interest at the rate of 2% on daily 
balances with the further provision that funds left by 
agreement of the county board three months or more 
draw 4% interest. Sections 7,605 to 7,609 inclusive of 
1922 School Laws of Ohio state that the board of edu- 
cation of any school district shall choose a depository 
or depositories which shall pay at least 2% on average 
daily balances. While there is no specific law upon this 
subject in New Jersey, yet it seems that the State De- 
partment of Education is able to see that considerable 
interest is obtained. In Oklahoma it is required that 3% 
be paid on daily balances. In Wyoming banks are re- 
quired to pay at least 2% and not more than 4% on the 
daily balances of school districts. While the law is 
apparently not well-enforced, yet Arizona has legislated 
that the county treasurer deposit school funds at a rate 
of interest not less than 4%. School funds in Delaware 
are deposited at 2% interest on the daily balances. In 
some of the counties of Kentucky even as high as 5% 
interest is paid on daily balances by depositories chosen 
through competitive bidding. -In Louisiana the -mini- 
mum rate permitted by law on daily deposits of school 
districts is 3%. In Michigan the school funds of dis- 
tricts draw interest. In Maryland all funds made up 
of public taxes draw at least 2% interest while on 
deposit with banks, and many banks offer 3%. In Texas 
any independent district of more than one hundred fifty 
scholasties receives interest on its average daily balances 
left in depositories chosen through competitive bidding. 
In North Dakota funds of school districts must be placed 
in depositories which pay at least 2% on funds subject 
to check and at least 4% on time deposits. 

Section 4,319 of the Iowa Law reads as follows: ‘‘It 
is hereby made the duty of the treasurer of each school 
corporation to deposit all funds in his hands as such 
treasurer in some bank or banks in the State as directed 
by the board of directors of such school corporation at 
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interest at the rate of at least 214% per annum on 90% 
of the daily balance payable at the end of each month, all 
of which shall acerue to the benefit of the general fund 
of such school corporation.’’ Computation of interest 
would apparently be much simplified if the balances at 
the end of the months could be used rather than the 
actual balances from day to day. Table VIII illustrates 
that for a sampling of districts in Montgomery the com- 
putation of interest from final monthly balances results 
in about the same figures as are obtained by using daily 
balances. A sampling of districts in McLean County 
prepared for Table VIII, but not here presented, shows 
that the data of Column 3 run fully as large as the 
figures of Column 4. It would appear that in the long 
run the Iowa method of counting but 90% of the balance 
at the end of the month would be a ‘‘good thing’’ for 
the banks. 


TaBLE VIII—ComParison oF Two METHODS OF COMPUTATION OF 
INTEREST (DISTRICTS OF MONTGOMERY CoUNTY) 


























Interest Interest Per Cent 
No. of ‘ @ 2% on |@2%onEnd} Col. 3 
Dis- School Township Daily of Month is of 
trict Balances Balances Col. 4 
1 2 3 4 5 
95 8 N—4 W;8 N—3 W....... $386 . 64 $397.12 97.36% 
1 2 a ee 19.78 19.92 99.30 
2 PO 5h bs oc cee desiveds 15.78 16.24 97.17 
127 Pe Wvetdesescacneghed 20.26 19.92 101.71 
121 Fe is Foren davtivoessan 14.28 15.36 92.97 
132 > Se ae 85.40 86.06 99.23 
134 SNE Wa Mv as s icccccb eves 15.28 15.02 101.73 
117 PE avs chwvedaswes%s 16.78 17.76 94.48 
133 eS eee oe 29.70 30.46 97.50 
135 PIPE SS 6 onveed tenn ess 27.06 27.14 99.71 
83 9 N—5 W; 8 N—5 W....... 384.02 405.48 94.71 
136 ff), rer 25.00 25.38 98.50 
138 Pe PT Tatb0k cousescenas 16.06 15.92 100.88 
139 EE Wi ntecssnndcedsnees 16.90 18.14 93.16 
RS ee ee ee 23.44 23.28 100: 69 
46 Ce a Sere 14.22 14.20 100.14 
144 Oe ee oe 48.12 48.08 100.08 
137 oct cont scevesdens 14.08 14.16 99.44 
19 ON bias exe Wisc newncad 17.08 16.88 101.18 
21 OE vances eiwesviwece 34.92 34.60 100.92 
17 RT ra 41.04 37.78 108.63 
18 Sa eles 0 0 cond esctecs 38.26 36.94 103.57 
153 a ae ee 71.60 64.78 110.53 
2 SY Wes 65 sk dg vbcagees 17.40 17.84 97.53 
3 EE 6.6 oa) pha nodiwedon 16.06 15.88 101.13 
5 EE Os Ca edldueizei ave 38.92 39.76 97.89 
7 fg a ee 17.66 17.90 98.66 
8 7) Ly A eee 9.82 10.58 92.82 
155 PN SPURS cae c lice cays 44.48 50.90 87.39 
66 8 SS eee 166.60 170.14 97.92 
Above 30 districts............... 1,686.64 1,723.62 97.85 
Total of 66 Montgomery districts.| 2,663.52 2,713.54 98.16 








(31 teachers were employed by District No. 95; 4 by No. 132; 30 by No. 83; 
2 by No. 144; 3 by No. 17; 4 by No. 153; 3 by No. 155; and 21 by No. 66). 





A CHANGE SEEMS NECESSARY 


Any suggestions that we might be tempted to make 
in trying to find a solution for the problem of obtaining 
interest on school funds in IMinois must necessarily be 
based in part upon practical school experience rather 
than merely upon data presented within these few pages. 
Surely, it would appear that Illinois should enact legis- 
lation demanding that at least 2% interest be paid on 
the daily deposits of all school districts. 

But we must be practical enough to realize that the 
great number of small districts complicates the problem 
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the township treasurer really should be retained to act 
for a group of districts, then he would need to have an 
individual account at the bank for each district in his 
charge, or else there would have to be some scheme de- 
vised for apportioning the proper amount of ‘interest 
among the various districts; for, we should probably 
find that legislation would need to require that interest 
be paid not upon the balance in the township treasury 
but to the respective districts in proportion to the taxes 
and funds belonging to the same. 

If the county treasurer who is already bonded suffi- 
ciently to guarantee the safe collection of the school 
funds, should be made the custodian of the same 
throughout the entire year, the extra expense thereby 
placed upon his office could in most counties easily be 
met with less money than is now being paid for salaries 
of school treasurers. For, the total amount actually 
listed as salaries paid the school treasurers in Illinois 
is about the same as the total amount paid to the county 
superintendents. In Montgomery County $3,000 must go 
each year to pay the salaries of the township treasurers. 
This sum with the $5,500 which should come in as in- 
terest under proper legislation but which is now lost 
annually so far as the schools are concerned, wou!d 
make $8,500 available for the employment of assistance 
in keeping the financial records of the districts, in 
checking interest computations of banks and deposi- 
tories, and in furnishing statistical data now required 
in the reports of the treasurers. A saving in the cost of 
surety bonds and especially in the expenses of treas- 
urers and trustees would make even more than $8,500 
available annually for use in employing qualified assist- 
ance. In a few of the small counties not much extra 
expense should be required for doing the additional 
work thrown upon the office of the county treasurer; 
for, in 1924 the county treasurer in one of the small 
counties, for example, found time to teach school as well 
as to act as county treasurer. 


After all, however, we favor a plan that is different. 
The best plan in the long run will be the one that can 
serve best as a basis not only for the solution of this 
problem of interest on district funds but also for the 
solution of several grave problems that confront our 
schools. Disconnected, ‘‘patch-work”’ legislation may 
easily result from trying to settle one important prob- 
lem with little or no consideration for other problems 
fully as important. With this belief we must, therefore 
suggest another plan even though it may extend beyond 
the limited scope of this present article. 

When in 1924 it can be written down in an official 
county report by the superintendent of schools of an 
important Illinois county that the district cash books of 
the school treasurers of that county had not been audited 
by the office of the county superintendent for the eight 
consecutive years next preceding; when even a little 


practical experience with the treasurers’ records soon 


brings the conviction that many treasurers are unquali- 
fied to fill the office; and when, likewise, an investiga- 
tion of the annual reports of the one hundred and two 
counties shows all too clearly that several of these re- 
ports are made without qualified assistance, without 
sufficient rechecking, and obviously under the strain and 
pressure of many burdensome duties—then one seems 
justified in entertaining several hopes. We hope to see 
the day when the offices of township trustee and of school 
treasurer shall be abolished; when the really important 
powers and duties of these offices shall be entrusted to 
a county board of education with the county superin- 
tendent as the executive officer; when there shall be 
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of computation considerably. If in future legislation ~ 


employed in every county at least one assistant county 
superintendent ably qualified to audit the annual district 
reports, the budget reports, the financial accounts of the 
school districts, and incidentally to check the interest 
computations made by banks and depositories that shall 
have been selected through competitive bidding to handle 
the school funds. 


Dept. RESEARCH AND Sratistics, I.8.T.A. 


ILLINOIS COUNCIL OF PARENT-TEACHER f 


ASSOCIATIONS 
State Branch of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 


Mrs. Minnie H. Prince, Downers Grove, II., 
Contributing Editor 


LET US BE THANKFUL 


Some day in song and story full praise will be meted 
out to the Parent-Teacher Association movement. Up 
and down our state and in all the states the joining 
forces of home and school has brought about a train of 
benefits. Myriads of material gifts in the way of school 
equipment has been made possible, but best of all co- 
operation, mutual understanding, frank discussion of 
common problems has contributed incalculable spiritual 
benefits. 

At this season of the year when we pause for a little 
to take stock and count our blessings let us be duly 
thankful that the Parent-Teacher is with us and that it 
has come to stay. 

None other than Angelo Patri has sung the praises 
of the Parent-Teacher Association for the Chicago Daily 
News readers. We asked him if we might give his own 
words to our readers and he sent us a very cordial 
affirmative. So here it is. 













PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 
By Angelo Patri 


The first teaching given the children is done at home 
by their mothers. Mothers are the first teachers, the 
last teachers and the all-time teachers. The school teach- 
ers are fillers, who do the odd jobs left by the master 
teachers of the home. If you have that idea the other 
way round you are wrong. 

The instruction of the first five years is the most im- 
portant of the child’s career. During that period the 
tendencies of the children are set, the bases of their 
habits, the traits of character, all laid at home by the 
mother and the family. The teacher takes over the job 
to help a little, not to revolutionize—not to undo the 
work of the home. She cannot if she would. 

But if the child has been set one way at home and 
the teacher tried to set him another in the school, con- 
fusion and worse is bound to result. Don’t you see that 
if the teacher has one standard for work and conduct and 
the home has another and a differing one, there will be 
no content for the child all his school life? 

The mother and father are responsible for the growth 
of their children and it is right that the teacher should 
know what they expect of her and how they expect it 
accomplished. It is right that she should know what the 
principles of training have been, so that she can follow 
oo and continue their growth instead of wrecking the 
plan. 

It is right and wise that the parents should know just 
what the school has to offer the children and how they 
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intend to set about giving it. It is rather late in the 
day to find that your child will be graduated next term 
and without the qualifications that entitle him to enter 
the school you have selected for him or without the ex- 
periences that might enable him to tackle intelligently 
the job that is waiting for him. 

The education of children is of necessity a partner- 
.ship affair between the school and the home, between the 
mother and the teacher primarily. One is as dependent 
upon the other as one hand is upon the other and it 
won’t do in this case to keep the one from knowing what 
the other is doing. They must meet on the job. 

That is why parent-teacher associations are a neces- 
sary part of the school administration. There must be 
intelligent understanding between teachers and parents 
about what is being done and how and why. Neither 
must feel that the last word lies on his side. There 
should be no sides, only the one central interest, the best 
possible conditions for the children. 

Once a month is none too often for a conference be- 
tween the parents and the school people. Troublesome 
points should be talked out without personal feeling but 
personal points, things that concern one child and one 
teacher and parent, should be kept confidential. And 
when the mothers find that the school cannot give what 
they believe to be good for the children because it has 
not the equipment it is their great privilege to go out 
and get it. You see, parents and teachers can vote. 
Why don’t they? 








SCHOOL HEALTH DEPARTMENT 
By J. W. BEcKER 
Managing Director Illinois Tuberculosis Association 








FRESH AIR AND VENTILATION 


Why are we careless about the air we breathe? None 
of us could live a minute without it, yet few pay much 
attention to it. Air is so common—all around us— 
that we have come to take it as a matter of course. 

Carelessness about air, temperature and ventilation 
is one of the largest contributions to pneumonia and 
numerous other diseases. Pneumonia is one of the 
leading causes of death, and more prevalent during the 
winter months. The disease is preventable. Due care 
in the use of air in the home, school, shop and public 
places will greatly reduce all sickness and death. 

The air we breathe should meet the following con- 
ditions: 

1. The right temperature—68 degrees. 

2. Contain proper amount of humidity. 

3. In cireulation or motion. 

4. Variableness. 

The matter of ventilation has been pretty generally 
considered in the construction of modern factories and 
public buildings. The mechanical devices for ventila- 
tion are of little consequence unless scientifically used. 
Too often the janitors of these buildings know nothing 
about the principles of ventilation. They are concerned 
about one thing only—heat. In cold weather they would 
hermetically seal the buildings if they could. 

Perhaps nowhere is there found so much indifference 
in the matter of ventilation as in the rural and village 
schools and the home. Even out in the open country 
where God’s pure air is everywhere the children are 
often required to fight the tradition of closed sleeping 
room windows and night air. 
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Sometime ago the writer discussed the subject of 
ventilation with William Butterworth, of Moline, Illi- 
nois, then president of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Butterworth stated that in his opinion the 
biggest single thing health workers can do is to educate 
the public on the importance of fresh air in the home 
and the sleeping room. He further stated that while the 
matter of ventilation has been generally taken care of in 
the factory and publie building, little attention has been 
paid to it in the care and construction of homes. 

The school teacher occupies a strategic position in the 
fight for pure air. If she will drill her pupils in the 
proper use of fresh air until the practice becomes 
habitual, the homes will soon be in line. The children 
will force the issue and win. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has a new 
booklet, free for the asking, entitled: ‘‘How to Live 
Long.’’ This booklet contains the following four simple 
Air Rules: 

Rute 1 
Have Freso Arr WHERE You Live anp Work 

Open all windows wide before you use the room in 
which you live or work. Let some fresh air in all the 
time. The best temperature is between 66 degrees and 
70 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Open one window at the top and one at the bottom. 
The good air comes in one window and the bad air goes 
out the other. If there is only one window in the room 
open it both top and bottom. If you feel the air blow- 
ing on you, place a board in front of the open window 
to send the air up. Such a window board should always 
be used in winter. 

People who are used to fresh air do not seem to 
have colds as often as people who are afraid of fresh air. 


Try to keep the air in your house as pure as the air 
outdoors. Do not let dust and smoke stay in the house. 

Let in all the sunshine you can. Sunshine and fresh 
air kill germs and thereby help to keep out sickness. 

Fresh air in schoolroom or office helps to clear your 
brain so you can think better. 


Rute 2 
Wear Lieut, Loosr, Porous CLOTHES 
The skin should be kept clean and warm and should 


have air. Clothes should not be tight. 
As most of us are in heated houses in winter a large 


‘ part of the time, we should wear light-weight clothes. 


Upon going out-of-doors, put on heavy outer clothes. 

Always wear porous cloth, that is, cloth so loosely 
woven that you can blow air through it. 

Do not wear your hat tight. It cuts off the blood 
from the skin of the head and helps to make you bald. 
A soft hat is the best. 

Do not wear tight shoes or too high heels. 


Ru.e:3 
Get Ovt-or-Doors 


No matter how much air you have in the house, it is 
not as good as the air outdoors. 

Even if the outdoor air is damp and foggy, it gen- 
erally is more heathful than stale air indoors. This is 
just as true in the city as in the country—of night air 
as of day air. 

Learn to stay in the open air. If you do not get 
exercise while at work, walk at least part of the way to 
or from work. Play games outdoors, if you can. 

Fresh air is one of your best friends. It is the enemy 
of tuberculosis and other diseases you want to escape. 
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Rute 4 
Have Lots or Fresh Am WuHere You SLEEP 

Some people do not have the chance to work or play 
in the open air or to get fresh air in their workrooms. 
But at night it is different. We spend a third of our 
time in bed, and while we are asleep we can get plenty 
of fresh air. 

You should always have all the windows in your 
bedroom open. The night air will not hurt you. It is 
good for you. If you breathe good air all night, you will 
feel more rested in the morning and better able to do 
your work. , 

If possible, sleep out-of-doors, but have plenty of 
nightelothes and bedelothes to keep you warm. 

If there are mosquitoes or flies, hang a piece of light 
mosquito-netting over the bed. 


AN IMPORTANT CONFERENCE 


Coneress Hore., Cuicaco, DecemsBer 12, 1925, 
10:30 A.M., 2:00 P.M. 


Another important all-day conference is being ar- 
ranged by the Chicago League of Women Voters Forum, 
this time, in cooperation with the Joint Committee on 
the Care of Women Offenders. A recent important sur- 
vey points out that over 17,000 women were arrested in 
Chieago in 1924, women between the ages of eighteen 
and thirty, and that a large percent of these were raised 
on a farm or in a village. This is a question of grave 
concern to the whole state. The salvage of youth is 
surely a timely problem for the woman voter. 

At the morning session of the conference an analysis 
will be made by experts of the treatment acedrded women 
offenders. In the afternoon Dr. Carrie Weaver Smith 
will talk on ‘‘The Unadjusted Girl.’’ Dr. Smith is 
superintendent of the Girl’s Industrial Home of Gal- 
veston, Texas, and during the war was one of the out- 
standing figures of the southwest in protective work 
for girls. She has made the opportunity of the State 
Reformatory in the care and training of women offenders 
stand out in high relief. 

To cover expenses, a nominal admission charge of 
fifty cents will be made non-members of the Forum. 
Organized groups are cordially invited to send delegates, 
likewise the interested individual will be welcomed. 


DIVISION MEETINGS 


NORTHWESTERN DIvISION 


The 1800 members of the Northwestern Division were 
entertained at Rockford on October 23 at a very suc- 
cessful meeting as indicated by the program and the 
resolutions. 

The leading speakers on the general program were 
Dr. John F. Sinelair, who spoke on ‘‘Money—lIts Ro- 
mance and Tragedy’’; Miss Mabel Carney, Columbia 
University, on ‘‘The Rural School and America’s Fu- 
ture’’; Dr. Oswald Ryan on ‘‘Who Shall Inherit the 
United States?’’ 

At 11 o’elock A.M. the division divided into three 
sections. Miss Carney spoke to the rural school section 
on ‘*Contributions and Possibilities of the One-Teacher 
School’’; Superintendent W. J. Hamilton of Oak Park 
spoke to the grade section on ‘‘Drawing in the Public 
Schools’; and Dr. Sinclair spoke to the high school 
section on ‘‘Can Europe Hold Together?’’ 

Voeal music was-furnished at intervals by Miss 
Martha Gusman and Mrs. Joseph Goldman, and Mrs. 
Beth McLaren Miller furnished a very pleasing violin 
solo. The evening session was given over entirely to a 
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concert by the Chieago Operatic Trio, consisting of 
Myrna Sharlow, soprano; Forest Lemant, tenor, and 
Vergilio Lazzari, basso. 


The resolutions adopted were as follows: 


Be It Resolved, That we, the members of the Northwestern 
Division of the I.8.T.A., express our sincere appreciation— 

(1) to the teachers and board of education of Rockford for 
the courtesies and hospitality extended to our members; 

(2) to the Chamber of Commerce, who furnished the Shrine 
Temple for our use; 

(3) to Mrs. Chandler Starr, president of the Mendelssohn 
Club, for the use of the club piano; 

(4) to the trustees of the First Presbyterian Church and of 
the Second Congregational Church for the use of their audi- 
toriums for section meetings; 

(5) to the Rockford Teachers’ Club, the Rockford Woman’s 
Club, and the Norris Art Shop for decorations. 

We gratefully acknowledge the service rendered to the teach- 
ers and the cause of education by the excellent reports of our 
deliberations by the public press of the eity, especially by ‘he 
Republic, the Register-Gazette, Morning Star, and by the Freeport 
Journal Standard, and other papers of this district. 

We express our sincere appreciation to our president, F. P. 
Donner, and to the other officers and committees for the excellcnt 
service they have rendered in making this meeting so successful, 
and to the musical directors and those taking part in the fine 
entertainment provided. 

We express our sincere appreciation also to Mr. Robert C. 
Moore of Carlinville, secretary of the LS.T.A., and to others for 
the able, persistent and efficient manner in which they represented 
this association before the various committees of the 54th General 
Assembiy during its sessions of the past year. 

We believe that the teaching profession can best maintain its 
rightful standing as a profession only as teachers rally to the 
support of their calling. The promotion and administration of 
a sound educational program can be secured only when the pro- 
fession acts as.a unit. Therefore, we strongly urge the imme- 
diate affiliation of every teacher in the state with our State 
Teachers’ Association, and we recommend that such membership 
be made the keystone of professional ethics. 

We recommend the program of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and urge just as earnestly that every teacher in the State 
of Illinois indicate his or her proféSsional loyalty by affiliating 
with the N.E.A. 

Be it Resolved, That we use our influence to bring the news- 
papers of the country to omit from their columns much of the 
material giving the details of crime and the lower levels of life 
such prominence and to induce them to feature the achievements 
of men rather than their crimes and scandals. 


The officers elected for the year 1926 are as follows: 


President—C. L. Lyons, DeKalb. 

Vice President—S. E. Raines, Freeport. 

Secretary—Ida Voigt, Freeport. 

Treasurer—H. K. Bauernfeind, Polo. 

Executive Committee—F. A. Jensen, Chairman, Rockford; 
John Cross, 1 year, Oregon; Nathan Grossman, 1 year, Kings; 
8S. F. Parsons, 2 years, De Kalb; Mrs. Anna Dexter, 2 years, 
Rockford; F. A. Reyner, 3 years, Orangeville; Myrtle Heer, 
three years, Galena. 

State Committees—Appropriations, Esther Barton, Dixon; 
Legislation, O. E. Peterson, De Kalb; Resolutions, R. E. Garrett, 
Belvidere. . 


The delegates appointed to represent the division at 
the state meeting at Springfield, December 28-30, 1925, 
are: 

Homer Hall, Belvidere; M. R. Stephen, Dakota; P. 8. 
Conklin, Rockford; Bessie Smart, Milledgeville; Irma B. Fruit, 
Polo; G. C. Stutzman, Hanover; Wm. B. Geneva, Stockton; 
Helen R. Messenger, DeKalb; Floyd Brett, Steward; Dolly Fauth, 
Sublette; Harold Mackenzie, Genoa; Grace Snyder, Rockford; 
I. O. Shaffer, Shannon; R. J. Absher, Creston; T. RB. Pfisterer, 
Winslow; L. H. Wittler, Oregon; L. E. Mensenkamp, Freeport. 


The alternate delegates are as follows: 

Elizabeth Harvey, Belvidere; M. H. Bolender, Rock City; 
Abbie Jewett Craig, Rockford; P. F. Grove, Mt. Carroll; H. K. 
Bauernfeind, Polo; F. L. Burns, Galena; E. C. Page, DeKalb; 
Lee Farringer, Lanark; L. W. Miller, Dixon; R. G. Beals, De- 
Kalb; Aina Dexter, Rockford; Tillie Aurand, Shannon; J. E. 
Cross, Oregon; John Torrens, Pearl City; J. B. Potter, Dixon; 
I, B. Hendrickson, Mt. Morris; Jenlyn Storkson, Freeport. 
Ipa Voter, Secretary. 
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East CENTRAL DIVISION 


This division held its eleventh annual meeting at the 
University of Illinois on Friday, October 9, 1925, with 
an attendance of about 1,900 members. 

Splendid music was furnished by the Urbana and 
Champaign High Schools and by the School of Music of 
the University. The forenoon addresses were by Mr. 
Thomas E. Finegan of Pennsylvania on ‘‘ The Responsi- 
bility and Opportunity of the Teacher,’’ and by Dr. 
Roy L. Smith of Minneapolis. The evening addresses 
were by Dr. Smith and Superintendent William Mc- 
Andrew of Chicago. 

The country school section had an address on ‘‘The 
Significance of Country Life and the Part of the 
School,’’ by Dr. Earl A. Roadman, Professor of Rural 
Leadership, Upper Iowa University. The grammar and 
intermediate section heard a discussion of ‘‘The Teach- 
ing of Reading in Intermediate and Grammar Grades,’’ 
led by Professor Clyde L. Lyons, Northern Illinois 
Teachers’ College. The primary section had a discus- 
sion of ‘‘The Teaching of Reading in Primary Grades,’’ 
and ‘‘The Use of the Stereopticon in Teaching Primary 
Reading,’’ led by Miss Amber McCabe, primary teacher 
in the Waukeshaw, Wisconsin, Public Schools. The 
high school section had an address on ‘‘ Educational 
Leadership’’ by .Dr. Finegan. 


The following officers were elected for next year: 

President—Charles McIntosh, Monticello. 

Vice President—L. A. Tuggle, Danville. 

Secretary—Mabel D. Ricketts, Urbana. 

Treasurer—G. H. Wright, Urbana. 

Executive Committee—Irving Munson, Chairman, Momence; 
C. E. Chadsey, U. of I., Urbana;. C. H. Watts, Urbana. 

State Committees—Appropriations, A. P. Johnson, Kanka- 
kee; Legislation, R. Y. Allison, Kankakee, Resolutions, W. R. 
Lowery, Hoopeston. 


The delegates appointed to represent the division at 
the state meeting at Springfield, December 28-30, 1925, 
are: 

O. A. Towns, Reddick; Honora Lavery, Kankakee; H. L. 
Lloyd, Grant Park; W. E. Richeson, Watseka; B. R. Bowden, 
Gilman; V. I. Fisher, Donovan; Byron Frame, Hoopeston; 
Willa Freeland, Danville; Ward N. Black, Georgetown; Abel 
Hanson, ‘Paxton; F. S. Espy, Roberts; C. E. White, Cabery; 
Sarah Morris, Hammond; Emma Day, Bement; Annabel 
Vaughan, Mansfield; C. E. Ambrose, Mahomet; C. 8. Dale, 
Champaign; H. A. Trimble, Urbana; E. H. Cameron, Urbana. 


The alternate delegates are as follows: 


Mrs. John Bouchard, Wichert; James Gray, St. Anne; Clara 
Nelson, Momence; A. E. Hubbard, Wellington; L. W. Haviland, 
Onarga; Lloyd T. Clark, Woodland; L. V. Finley, Catlin; Rus- 
sell Guin, Westville; Ruth Harmon, Sidell; Hugh Garnett; Zora 
Essington, Roberts; F. F. Scatterday, Paxton; M. W. Baum- 
garten, Cerro Gordo; Howard Wrench, LaPlace; Frances Buse, 
Mansfield; H. H. Jarman, Long View; C. H. Rice, Urbana; 
D. D. Douglas, Philo; C. E. Chadsey, Urbana. 


The delegate to the N.E.E. meeting at Philadelphia 


next summer is Supt. A. P. Johnson of Kankakee. 
Maseu D. Ricxerts, Secretary. 


NORTHEASTERN DIVISION 


This division held an annual meeting at Joliet on 
Friday, November 6, and had a large attendance and 
good program. The main addresses were as follows: 
“A Defensible Education,’’ President E. B. Bryan, Ohio 
University; ‘‘Edueation for Leisure,’’ Mrs. Fadra 
Holmes Wilson, Dean of Women, Millsaps College, 
Jackson, Mississippi; ‘‘Five Days and an Education,’’ 
Professor Dallas Lore Sharp, Boston University, ‘‘Is 
Christianity Essential to Democratie Civilization,’’ Mr. 
Raymond Robins, Chicago. Music was furnished by the 
Joliet High School Band and Orchestra. 
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The resolutions adopted were as follows: 


We, the members of the Northeastern Division of the Illinois 
States Teachers’ Association in annual convention assembled at 
Joliet, November 6, 1925, having clearly in mind the welfare of 
our pupils and our duty to the State, do hereby endorse and 
adopt the following resolutions: 

1. WHEREAS, The problem of providing adequate educational 
facilities for the children in all parts of our State is still an un- 
solved one;, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we favor a State Distributive Fund of not 
less than twenty million dollars per year as an essential first step 
in equalizing educational opportunities throughout our State. 

2. WHEREAS, The ever increasing demand upon the schools 
for a more varied curriculum to meet present day needs requires 
more financial support, and 

WHEREAS, Present methods of taxation in Illinois are in- 
adequate, antiquated and inefficient; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we endorse Senate Joint Resolution No. 4, 
which is intended to amend Article IX of the Constitution of the 
State of Illinois, so as to permit a classification of property for 
taxation purposes by the General Assembly. 

3. WHEREAS, Greater permanence of tenure on the part of 
the teaching force in our schools would add much to the efficiency 
of our education system; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we favor a tenure law which will permit 
Boards of Education to employ teachers, principals, supervisors, 
and superintendents for a period of not to exceed five years after 
a probationary period of one or two years, due provision being 
made for dismissal of educational employees for cause. 

4. WHEREAS, Under Section 127G of the Teachers Pension 
and Retirement Fund, a maximum of four hundred ($400.00) 
dollars is provided, as the greatest amount payable under any 
circumstances, and 

WHEREAS, The increased cost of living and other expenses are 
such that the said sum of four hundred ($400.00) dollars is not 
sufficient under ordinary circumstances to maintain a teacher, who 
is obliged to retire after twenty-five years of service, and, 

Wuereas, It is deemed advisable to amend the present law 
so as to provide for a maximum payable of six hundred ($600.00) 
dollars: now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the Northeastern Division of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association in convention assembled ‘at Joliet, Illinois, 
on the sixth day of November, A. D. 1925, that the representa- 
tives, from this Division, on the Resolution Committee, and in said 
State Convention, present for the consideration of said Convention 
and work for the adoption of a resolution by said Convention, 
authorizing the legislative Committee and representatives to 
present to the next General Assembly an amendment to the 
Teachers Pension and Retirement Fund Act, providing for an 
annuity of not to exceed six hundred ($600.00) dollars, in lieu of 
the present act which provides for an annuity of four hundred 
($400.00) dollars; and, be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the 
Secretary of the Illinois State Teachers Association. 

5. Resolved, That we earnestly urge on every teacher the 
professional duty of becoming an active member of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association and of the National Education 


’ Association. 


6. Resolved, That we favor additional educational and pro- 
fessional requirements not only for all persons seeking to enter 
the teaching profession but also for all continuing in it, due 
recognition being given for successful experience. 

7. Resolved, That we favor a curriculum for all schools which 
will provide adequate recognition of physical education and citi- 
zenship training. 

8. Resolved, That we advocate the passage of an amendment 
to the laws of Illinois whereby the two percent commission for 
collecting school taxes shall be reduced to such an amount as will 
represent annual cost of collection and thereby put an end to the 
diversion from school funds of a large sum sorely needed for the 
education of the children. 

9. Resolved, That we hereby express our appreciation of the 
active interest being shown in school affairs by the various 
School Boards of the State through the State School Board Asso- 
ciation and we most earnestly urge all Boards of Education to 
affiliate with and give their hearty support to this organization. 

Resolved, That we express our appreciation to the city of 
Joliet and to the High School in particular for the cordial hos- 
pitality shown us and to the various speakers, officers and com- 
mittees that have contributed so effectively to making this meet- 
ing a signal success. 

10. Resolved, That we are opposed to the use of the schools 
for purposes of propaganda outside their recognized educational 
purposes. 
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The officers elected for the year 1926 are as follows: 

President—H. A. Dean, Crystal Lake. 

Vice President—Grace McWayne, Batavia. 

Secretary—O. A. Waterman, Naperville. 

Treasurer—August Maue, Joliet. 

State Committees—Appropriations, P. H. Miller, Plano; Leg- 
islation, O. E. Peterson, DeKalb; Resolutions, George Letts, Elm- 
hurst. 

Executive Committee—H. M. Coultrap, Chairman, Geneva, 
1 year; Ella Gregg, Wheaton, 1 year; Clark Mottinger, Joliet, 
1 year; C. H. Dixon, Yorkville, 2 years; Grace Nicholson, Mont- 
gomery, 2 years; Mrs. Ethel Coe, 3 years. 


Curcago Division 


Just as we go to press a brief report of the Chicago 
Division business meeting comes in. 

The lists of names were till coming in to the treas- 
urer, who reports that the enrollment will be as great as 
that of last year, or about 7,500. 

A legislative program practically the same as that 
adopted by the State Association last December was 
recommended. 

The resolutions adopted recommended : 


1. Support of the proposed tax amendment to the state con- 
stitution. 


2. Support of the increase in the Chicago school tax pro- 
posed by the board of education, from $1.92 to $2.92, although 
the teachers deplore the necessity of raising the rate under the 
existing situation of under-assessment and non-collection. 

3. Reaffirmation of, position on taxation as adopted at the 
two preceding meetings and endorsed by the I. 8S. T. A. 


4. The solution of the problem of child labor on a national 
basis, and a campaign of education that will give the people the 
facts concerning child labor. 


5. Edueation for peace rather than for war, by means of 
physical education and sports rather than military training, by 
inculeating peace ideals and the emulation of heroes of peace and 
peace workers, and by teaching the truth about the causes of war 
and its terrible consequences. 


6. The greater use of school buildings by the community 
for educational, recreational and social activities, but opposition 
to their use for platoon schools, shifts, relays and. double schools 
and to overtime work for teachers and pupils. 


The officers elected for the year 1926 are as follows: 


President—Rose A. Pesta, Windermere Hotel, 1642 E. 56th 
St., Chicago. 

Vice President—Frances E. Harden, 1543 Sherwin Ave. 

Secretary—Anne B. Larson, 11133 S. Park Ave. 

Treasurer—Susan Scully, 7011 Prairie Ave. 

Executive Committee—Elzy F. Downey, 5360 W. Washington 
Blvd.; Harriet L. Post, 210 8. Ashland Ave.; Mary B. Livingston, 
1368 E. 54th St. 

State Committees—Appropriations, George A. Beers, 1310 S. 
Ashland Blvd.; Legislation, Nano T. Hickey, 2817 Cambridge 
Ave., Resolutions, R. R. Smith, 5719 So. Francisco Ave. 


The delegates to the state meeting will be appointed 
and reported later. 
O. A. WaterMAN, Secretary. 


A NOVEL UNIVERSITY PROJECT 


According to The Nation of July 29, Mr. Bernard 
Baruch has tendered Mr. Owen D. Young $250,000 for 
the purpose of conducting an investigation into ‘‘war 
profiteering as a cause of war, and the possibility of pre- 
venting war by taking the profit out of it.’’ The study 
is to be carried on by Johns Hopkins University, of 
whose board of trustees Mr. Young is chairman. 

It is a significant fact that Mr. Baruch was chairman 
of the War Industries Board at a time when the country 
was in dire need of rapid production and was also call- 
ing on its citizens to make sacrifices. He probably knew 
at the time the extent of the ‘‘sacrifices’’ being made by 
the great industries, but he had to promote production 
regardless of profits or sacrifices. He might even have 
suspected that one cause of the war was greed for the 


money that could be made out of it. But his job then 
was to win the war, and not to moralize on causes. 

Later Senate Document No. 259, wrung out of an 
unwilling Treasury Department by Senator LaFollette, 
showed that the profits of half the coal companies for 
1917 and 1918 ranged from 100 to 7,856 per cent on the 
capital stock. Seventeen woolen and worsted mills out 
of 45 listed reported earnings of more than 100 per cent 
on the capital stock,—one company reaching 1,770 per 
cent. The Chicago packers doubled and trebled their 
normal earnings. The United States Steel Corporation 
in 1916 and 1917 salted away $888,931,000, or $20,- 
000,000 more than the par value of its outstanding 
capital stock. Canners of fruits and vegetables earned 
upto 2,032 per cent; furniture manufacturers up to 
3,295 per cent; clothing and dry goods stores up to 
9,826 per cent. Of 506 flour mills reported, 84 earned 
100 per cent or better, one reaching 2,628 per cent. 
Ete., ete. 

Someone may ask: ‘‘ Why publish this for teachers?’’ 

Answer: 


(1) To get teachers interested in the Baruch-Young- 
Johns Hopkins investigation and its results when they 
appear. 

(2) To get teachers to see the relation between war 
expenses and the problem of school revenues. The gov- 
ernment is now levying heavy taxes to pay off an in- 
debtedness incurred largely by buying the products of 
the industries named above, and these war taxes are 
given as a reason for limiting the cost of schools. Any 
stockholder in these industrial companies who opposes 
increased revenues for schools ought to say frankly: 
“*Teachers’ salaries and new school buildings for the 
children must wait until the government pays off its 
debts caused by my war profiteering.’’ Instead of this 
he usually makes a plea for some poor, downtrodden 
taxpayer. 

Teachers’ influence in public affairs will be much 
strengthened when they demonstrate that they know 
the relation between such economic problems as are here 
mentioned. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted by the Illinois City Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation at Deeatur, October 30, 1925. 
Be It Resolved: = 


1. That we favor the enactment of a-law to give boards of 
education or school directors the right to purchase educational 
fund tax anticipation warrants with money on hand in the build- 
ing fund, or to purchase building fund anticipation warrants with 
money on hand in the educational fund. 

2. That we favor the enactment of a law providing for a 
more permanent tenure for teachers and superintendents. 

3. That we approve and support Senate Joint Resolution 
No. 4 of the 54th General Assembly, which refers an amendment 
to Article IX of the Constitution to a referendum of the people in 
November, 1926; and further that we recommend the appointment 
of a joint committee of this Association and the State School 
Board Association to promote the ratification of said resolution. 

4. That we favor such a reduction in the commission allowed 
the county collector as will prevent the transfer of school funds 
to the county general fund. 

WHEREAS, One of the greatest needs of Illinois at this time 
is a much larger supply of trained teachers; be it 

Resolved, That we vigorously advocate the increase in teacher 
training facilities in our State Universities and Teachers’ colleges, 
That we promote an understanding of the needs of the state 
teacher-training institutions by discussing them at Parent-Teacher 
meetings and elsewhere whenever opportunity offers, and that we 
recommend legislation that will gradually but surely raise the 
training requirements for teacher certification. 

Since our State Constitution provides that ‘‘the General 
Assembly shall provide a thorough’and efficient system of free 
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schools whereby all children in the state may receive a’ good 
common school education,’’ and 

Since our school system is and must be governed by state 
laws enacted by the whole people represented in the General 


Assembly, and 
Since many of our most acute and vexing problems of school 


administration and finance arise from the great inequalities in the 
distribution of wealth and population in our very numerous small 
local districts ; 

Be It Resolved, That we will do our utmost— 

1. To call the attention of the public to the fact that our 


school system is really a state system ; ef 
2. To get the State as a whole to assume its responsibility 


for good schools everywhere in the State; 
3. To obtain a much larger financial support for the schools 


by the State and county; and 

4. To obtain legislation providing for larger units of school 
taxation and administration. 

Be It Resolved, That we express our deep appreciation to the 
State School Board Association and boards of education through- 
out the state for their increased interest and fairmindedness in 
the promotion and administration of education. 

Be it Resolved, That we express our sincere appreciation to 
the Decatur Board of Education, the superintendent, the teachers 
and the children, and all others for the splendid cooperation ren- 
dered this association and for their most competent participation 
in our program. 


N.E.A. MEMBERSHIPS 


One hundred percent of the teachers of the following 
schools of Illinois were enrolled in the N.E.A. during the 
month of October: the High, at Belvidere; elementary 
at Cedarville; the Dore and Higinbothem, at Chicago; 
Township High, at Chrisman; Township High, at De- 
Land; all the schools at Dundee; United Township 
High, at East Moline; Edison and Isaac Walton, at 
Fairbury; all the schools at Jacksonville; Jersey Town- 
ship High, at Jerseyville; Grade school, at Mt. Sterling; 
Community High, at Pekin; all the schools at Pontiac; 
the Lineoln School, at River Forest; the Kent, P. A. 
Peterson and Montague’ schools, at Rockford; all the 
schools at Sandwich; Community High school, at Sher- 
rard; the Dady, Glen Flora, Greenwood, North and 
South schools, Waukegan; according to reports re- 
ceived by Mr. J. W. Crabtree, secretary of the Asso- 
ciation. 


THREE OPINIONS CONCERNING INCOME TAXES 


‘*The burden of all taxes rests only in part upon the individual 
or property taxed. It is largely borne by the ultimate consumer. 
High taxation means a high price level and high cost of living. A 
reduction of taxes, therefore, results not only in an immediate 
saving to the individual or property directly affected, but an ulti- 
mate saving to all people in the country. It can safely be said that 
a reduction in the income tax reduces expenses not only of the n- 
= taxpayers but of the entire 110,000,000 people in the United 

Ws 2.0 

‘‘High taxes have always meant a high price level, for the 
taxes are paid, in a large measure, by consumers all over the 
country and not alone by persons actually giving their checks to 
the government. No thoughtful person longer doubts that, irre- 
spective of his income, he pays a part of the high surtaxes in the 
general high price level.’’—Andrew W. Mellon, im ‘‘ Tazation: 
The People’s Business.’’ 

The above quotations from Secretary Mellon certainly 
mean that income taxes are passed on to the ‘‘con- 
sumers’’ or are shifted to others by the people who ac- 
tually write their checks in payment of such taxes. 

But suppose the swollen fortunes producing the in- 
comes have already been collected from the people by 
war-time profiteers. Does Secretary Mellon mean that 
the profiteers can also charge up to the people their in- 
come taxes, including surtaxes, on incomes produced by 
their invested fortunes? Evidently President Coolidge 
does not agree with this idea of his secretary of the treas- 
ury; for at Omaha on Oetober 6, he said: 
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‘*Undoubtedly one of the most important provisions in the 
preparation for national defense is a — sound selective 
service act. Such a law ought to give authority for a very bréad 
mobilization of all the resources of the country, both persons and 
material. I can see some difficulties in the application of the prin- 
ciple, for it is the payment of a higher price that stimulates an in- 
creased production; but whenever it ean be done without economic 
dislocation such limits ought to be established in time of war as 
would prevent so far as possible all kinds of profiteering. “There 
is little defense that can be made of a system which puts some 
men in the ranks on very small pay and leaves others undisturbed 
to reap very large profits. Even the income tax, which recaptured 
for the benefit of the national treasury alone about 75 per cent of 


. such profits, while local governments took part of the remainder, 


is not a complete answer.’’ 


Of course if these profits were ‘‘recaptured’’ by the 
government as taxes, they are not charged to the con- 
sumers; for, if they are so charged, they are not re- 
captured from the profiteers, and there is no meaning in 
the President’s statement. 

A question left unanswered by the advocates of the 
theory that the payers of large income taxes charge up 
the amounts of their taxes to the consumers is this: If 
they can charge up the amounts of their taxes to the 
consumers, why will they not continue to so charge the 
same amounts after their taxes are reduced? 

But Mr. Mellon is not consistent in his own arguments. 
For in some places he argues that income taxes are 
charged up to others than those who pay them; and in 
other places he says ‘‘there is a limit to the amount of 
taxes that can be levied without absorbing the profits 
which should be put back into business for increased pro- 
duction.’’ Now, if the income taxpayers charge up their 
taxes to other people, these taxpayers must still have 
their profits to put back into business. 

But possibly we had better consider what some expert 
authority has to say on the subject of who really pays the 
ineome taxes levied by the government. In Volume XI], 
No. 1, of the Proceedings of the Academy of Political 
Science, Edwin R. A. Seligman, professor of political 
economy, Columbia University, says: 

‘*The belief so widely prevalent among business men that in- 
come taxes are added to the price turns out to be fallacious, or at 
least so far as surtaxes are concerned. . . . Even a proportional 
income tax cannot be shifted.’’ 


Although income taxes cannot be shifted and must be 
borne by those receiving the incomes, Professor Selig- 
man is not alarred by the prediction that such taxes will 
reduce investments in business and thus cut down em- 
ployment of labor and the production of wealth; for he 
calms the fears of the secretary by saying: 


‘Tf the debt is a domestic debt, the funds taken from the 
taxpayer are handed over to the bondholder. The capital still re- 
mains in the country and is presumably available for investment by 
someone. . . . Despite the high income taxes in the United States 
during the last two years, the volume of accumulated investment 
suffered no perceptible reduction.’’ 


In the next congress tax revision will again be up for 
consideration. In the strife of contending interests and 
conflicting opinions, there will be many gas attacks of 
words and smoke sereens of propaganda. If teachers 
will keep in mind the basic arguments here expressed, 
they will be able to interpret and to appraise the value 
of much else that will be said on the subject. 


IS THAT SO! 


Some Porntep PARAGRAPHS CULLED FROM RECENT 
LITERATURE, WitH Wuicu You May 
AGREE OR DISAGREE 
The teaching profession is a mob of mobile women 
meditating matrimony.—Charles H. Judd, quoted in the 
American Educational Digest, Oct. 25. 
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We no longer burn our hereties; we fire them. If 
a school teacher holds a set of ideas of a later vintage 
than 1776, his contract is usually not renewed.—Glenn 
Frank, to Mo. S.T.A. 

Teachers must greatly enlarge their contribution to 
the country’s welfare by making a study of the social 
conditions affecting the community and its economical 
and political influences—Mary C. Barker, President, 
American Federation of Teachers. 

In an age of pleasure seeking and luxury, the like of 
which has never been so universally evident, let us be- 
ware that we do not lose sight of relative values to the 
extent that the future generations will lose what our 
fathers fought for and established, as being things of 
permanent value in character development.—Arthur J. 
Peel. 

Ape and man are biological cousins and as closely 
related as duck and canary bird. The anatomical and 
physiological differences between them are mainly 
trivial; the likenesses are innumerable and profound. 
Shave a gorilla and it would be almost impossible, at 
twenty paces, to distinguish him from a heavy weight 
champion of the world—H. L. Mencken, in Chicago 
Tribune, 

The written examination, another refined - instru- 
ment of torture, is looked upon with great favor by 
most institutions. A written examination is usually the 
amount of information which can under unnatural con- 
ditions eaused by nervousness be unloaded in legible 
form by the student within a limited period of time. 
The result is then numbered and handed in to be cor- 
rected by a group of ment, centrally located, whose chief 
recommendation is familiarity with the process of grad- 
ing on a mathematical scale the written agony of stu- 
dents whom they do not know.—President Clarence Cook 
Little, University of Michigan. 

Swearing off taxes is one of the chief causes of law- 
lessness. The fact that everybody’s doing it does not 
reduce its certain effects; perjury germs like smallpox 
germs grow in virulence with numbers. In New York 
there has been no effort to assess or collect the personalty 
tax; instead officers have maintained that people are 
too cleverly dishonest to make enforcement practicable. 
—Institute of Public Service. 

The introduction of vocational training in elementary 
schools is a erime against the child and should be op- 
posed with all the strength at our disposal, this, how- 
ever, not to include manual training or such incidental 
domestic training as is now being given which cannot 
be ineluded under the term ‘‘vocational training.’’— 
Resolution by the Illinois Federation of Labor. 

When it comes to the rural schools of America there 
can be little doubt that they are cheaper and meaner by 
far even than the equivalent British schools. There are 
more automobiles per head of population in America 
than in any other country in the world, but the dear 
little old cheap one-room red schoolhouse, and its imma- 
ture and undertrained cheap teacher, have still hardly 
moved forward from the stage of the one-horse shay. 
The American buys his boots and his candy in a palace 
from a millionaire, and he gets his education in a shanty 
from a needy young woman. He certainly gets the best 
boots and eandy in the world. And, poor as his general 
education is, it is better than he deserves.—H. G. Wells. 

Ambitious rural Minnesota, rushing erection of 
palatial barns, silos and ereameries for the’indispensable 
dairy cow and similar monuments to other leading 
phases of the state’s great farm industry is neglecting 
its schools. While literally thousands are giving toward 
furthering crop marketing agencies and other agricul- 
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tural activities, some agrarian communities still persist 
in building one- and two-room schools——Samuel A. 
Challman, State Inspector of School Buildings, Minne- 
sota. 

In the country districts as a whole there is hardly 
even a pretense of the maintenance of professional 
standards and spirit. Teaching is no more a profession 
than washing dishes and taking care of the baby at home. 
It is an improvised occupation easily taken up and easily 
laid aside, largely pursued to fill in because it does not 
involve as much social stigma as going out to service 
and exacts little if any more special training than is 
aequired by any one who has himself or herself been at 
school. If these words seem harsh or exaggerated, let it 
be remembered that there is little prospect of any great 
improvement in our schools throughout the country as a 
whole until we get rid of our feeling of complacency.— 
Dr. John Dewey, in the Delineator. 

No account of American educational systems would 
be even relatively complete without a reference to the 
work that is being done by voluntary organizations of 
teachers. These organizations have increased very re- 
markably in number and in influence with the develop- 
ment of a relatively permanent teaching personnel for 
the public school, and with the progress of professional 
education for teachers.—Bagley and Keith, in ‘‘Intro- 
duction to Teaching.’’ 

I am the schoolhouse. I am of many-storied stone, 
soaring above busy city thoroughfares, or I am a mere 
cluster of weatherbeaten boards in a wilderness that is 
trackless save for the path leading to my door. 

I am the guardian of the hopes of every generation, 
and I am true to my trust. 

In me all things are equal; in me are no distinctions 
between those who come to me except the paramount 
distinctions between those who are proud to serve and 
those who seek only to be served. 

It is my duty not alone to teach, but equally to learn ; 
to keep perpetually a light upon my altars, kindling 
them forever afresh from the inextinguishable flame that 
burns in ever young heart, the sacred fires of love of 
knowledge and love of freedom and love of country; 
for as I succeed, America succeeds. I am the true 
democracy. 

I am the schoolhouse. 

—American Legion Weekly. 


THE TEACHER’S TASK* 


FLoyp T. Gooner, 
Superintendent of Schools, Chicago Heights, Illinois 


As Superintendent of the Schools of District 170, 
Cook County, Illinois, it is a pleasure for-me to greet 
you this morning. I trust each of you has enjoyed a 
restful, profitable summer. Thirty-one of you are new 
to our school system. Those of us who were here last 
year welcome you to our fellowship with the hope that 
our associations during the coming ten months will be 
most happy. 

My message ‘to you at this opening meeting will not 
be long but I trust it will be somewhat thought- 
provoking and inspiring. I have given it no little 
thought. ~ 

As you know, emphases in eduéation are constantly 
shifting. That which is considered most important in 
one period tends later to slip into the background as 
other phases of the great work of training our youth 


*Address at first General Teachers’ Meeting of the year, 
September 8, 1925. 
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crowd into prominence. Just now we are centering our 
interest upon a study of each individual child in the 
light of its biological and social background. The key 
words in this study seem to be: capacity, attitude, 
tendency, adjustment, control, personality, inhibition, 
conflict. 

We have reached this place in our educational think- 
ing by a perfectly logical course of events. Measurement 
in education has held the boards for more than a decade 
now. We have not been content to apply the measuring 
rod to material things alone but have attempted to 
measure progress in the various school subjects, to meas- 
ure the intellects and capacities of our pupils, and to 
pass judgment upon the spiritual processes included in 
teaching through the measure of the results achieved. 
And our efforts have not been without success. We 
know much more than we did about differences among 
children and have more objective means by which to 
state that knowledge. We have analyzed teaching more 
carefully than before and are better able to evaluate the 
work of each individual teacher. But I am not sure 
that these are the most important results of the work in 
this field. 

During the past year it has been borne in upon me 
with increasing force that measurement in education 
has served us most by teaching us that the so-called 
intelligence tests and subject matter tests are of the 
greatest value only as they are supplemented with much 
material relating to the hereditary and environmental 
history of the particular child being studied. And this 
is my text for the morning. 

Beginning this afternoon each of you will be largely 
responsible for the education (using the word in its 
narrow sense) progress of a group of children varying 
in number from thirty-six to forty-five. Many of you 
will have had no previous acquaintance with these pupils 
or their parents. In many cases the children will be 
under your tutelage for a semester of twenty weeks 
only. In very few cases will this association last more 
than forty weeks. What will the individual child gain 
from this experience? Let me repeat, the question that 
ought to make each of us pause and offer a genuine 
prayer for guidance is, ‘‘ What will the individual child 
gain during the coming school year from this association 
with his or her teachers?’’ 

Let us list a few of the factors which enter into the 
problem. 

1. No two children in any of these rooms are alike. 
No two have the same inherited tendencies, capacities, 
attitudes, dispositions. 

2. No two of the children in any one room have been 
under the same environmental influences since their 
birth. 

3. The range of the differences, especially the mental 
differences, in these pupils is very large. Some are 
blessed with large talent in many directions. Some have 
inherited much ability along one line only. Some have 
mediocre ability only along one or many lines, while 
others are so deficient mentally as to be unable to do 
the work in a regular class-room. 

4. But it is in the realm denoted as ‘‘social’’ that 
the great differences are found. I can enumerate only 
a few of these. Your imagination will supply many 
others. Some of the children have had rich social ex- 
periences—many books in the home, much travel, wide 
acquaintance through visitors in the home, opportunities 
afforded by church, Sunday school, clubs, ete. Others 
have been socially starved—reared in their own yard, 
so to speak, with no reading matter in the home, no 
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travel, no visits or visitors, few Sundays in Chureh. 
Some have had close attention given to their physical 
needs; nutritious well balanced meals, plenty. of sleep, 
eyes, ears, teeth well cared for. Others like Topsy have 
*‘just growed.’’ I do not need to continue the picture. 
I am sure you see it, at least, in its large rough outlines. 

What, then, is the task of the teacher? When is a 
teacher efficient ? 


If I mistake not, it is the supreme task of the teacher 
to take the group assigned her and work with them as » 
group in such a way as to promote the maximum de- 
velopment of each individual in the group. No two are 
eqral in powers or abilities. No two will progress at 
exactly the same rate. No two will respond in the same 
way to any given method of procedure. We must con- 
stantly keep these individual differences in mind. Also, 
as we seek this development of the individual we must 
never confuse it with the mastery of text books. In the 
last analysis we shall find that the development of the 
child is largely a matter of adjustments. 

Human beings are not born to live alone. Each de- 
velops as an individual through relationships of the 
home, the street, the movie, the playground, the church, 
the school, wherever the individual comes in contact 
with others of his kind. 

The teacher, then, can accomplish the most for each 
child only as she interests herself in all the relationships 
of the child. And this is a task worthy of all her ability 
and training. The teacher has the child only five or six 
hours a day, five days a week, about 188 days a year, 
less than 20% of its waking hours. What can she hope 
to accomplish in this short time? At first blush, we are 
inclined to be completely discouraged by the magnitude 
of the problem. But wait a moment. Have you for- 
gotten your own school days? Is it not true that certain 
teachers with no more time than you are going to have 
did greatly influence your. life and that others failed just 
as signally to reach and help you? Talk to intelligent 
parents who have a child in an upper grade. Will not 
the parents tell you that under certain teachers their 
child has developed rapidly but has practically stood 
still under others? In many homes the parents find their 
own influence slipping if their views do not happen to 
agree with what ‘‘teacher says.’’ 

This is my appeal to you. In the coming ten months 
I challenge you to look upon your work in Chicago 
Heights as seeking the maximum development of each 
of your pupils through the teaching of all the subjects 
of the curriculum, through all the experiences of the 
class-room, through the life on the playground, through 
private, personal conversation, and I hope, through close 
co-operation with parents, brothers, sisters, friends of 
the child. 

This demands, first, good teaching. 

The school exists to give the youth of our land a 
first-hand, intimate knowledge of the tools of Educa- 
tion: Reading, Penmanship, Spelling, Numbers; to give 
them knowledge of our country, its struggles, victories, 
weaknesses, and ideals; to teach them about the earth 
we live in and the laws that govern it; to inform them 
correctly about their own organisms and the proper care 
of their bodies; to make them acquainted with the beau- 
tiful in Art and Literature and give them a love for 
these forms of the beautiful; to think of themselves as 
created in God’s own image and to have as a personal 
ideal, a life of service suited to the great democracy of 
which we are all a part. If any of you fails in her 
teaching this year, there will be a gap in the training 
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of the children entrusted to, you which may never be 
bridged. 

In the second place, to meet the challenge I have 
given you, you must ‘‘watch your step’’ in and out of 
school. It is still true that ‘‘What you are speaks so 
loud people can’t hear what you say.’’ As teachers, 
you have chosen voluntarily to pose as leaders for boys 
and girls. If you make the proper appeal to your pupils, 
they will want to be like you. Unconsciously they will 
pick up your speech habits, your dress habits, your man- 
nerisms. Ways of thinking, attitudes, personal and 
social ideals will be consciously and unconsciously 
passed on from you to your pupils. This community has 
a right to expect you to be worthy of imitation on the 
part of your pupils. 

But this is not all. If you are to promote the maxi- 
mum development of your pupils you must earn a place 
in the affections of each child and merit his or her con- 
fidences. You may discover that certain pupils in your 
room are not developing as they should. As educational 
diagnostician, it is your place to seek the cause. Is it 
physical? We have a school nurse to help you. Possibly 
the case will needs be referred to the parents and family 
physician, Is it mental? Confer with your Principal. 
Possibly an intelligence test will throw light upon the 
problem. If the situation is acute, the state through its 
Institution for Juvenile Research here in Chicago may 
be able to help. Is the trouble a social one? Then in- 
deed, you will need all the tact, sympathy, good judg- 
ment, and resourcefulness at your command. Informa- 
tion gleaned must be treated professionally as the phy- 
sician treats the confidences of his patients. If the lack 
of adjustment is in the home, or with some playmate, or 
involves sex matters or matters of religion—wherever 
the trouble, no rule of thumb is of value, except that the 
teacher must keep the confidence of the child and act 
only for the best interest of the child. 

You will be glad to know that our Attendance Officer 
for this year comes to us well trained as a Social 
Worker. I hope you will look upon her, not merely as 
someone to look up truants, but rather as a Visiting 
Teacher who will always be available to discuss cases 
with you, interview parents for you and with you, and 
in other ways help to solve our many problems in social 
adjustments. 

But there is one other phase of the matter that must 
not be over-looked. Teachers are human and they are 
teaching human beings. Not all human beings get along 
well together. Certain temperaments and dispositions 
when brought together tend to clash. If we are honest 
with ourselves, we shall admit that as school children, 
certain teachers did not appeal to us, and that since 
we have become teachers certain children, do terribly 
‘“‘get upon our nerves.’’ 

It is hard to avoid this clash of personalities. It is 
for us as teachers to keep our likes and dislikes from 
unconsciously influencing our treatment of our pupils. 
But we must face such a possibility and realize its seri- 
ousness. As Dr. Van Waters says in her recent book, 
‘Youth in Conflict,’’ ‘‘Unless the teacher has developed 
genuine insight into problems of personality, including 
her own, she is more than likely to fix in the child some 
indesirable, destructive emotional attitude and this far 
more through what she is and what she does, than what 
she teaches.’’ 

I appeal to you, as strongly as I know how, to guard 
against the situation implied in Dr. Van Water’s state- 
ment. You know, as well as I, that it is very hard to 
deceive children. You know that many of them are ex- 
tremely sensitive, and that they feel, almost instine- 
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tively, when they are liked or disliked by a teacher. 
Cultivate patience and good will and seek not only to 
treat your pupils alike but to have the same feelings 
toward them, to feel sweet and friendly and ready to 
help each one. For it is only as you gain the friend- 
ship, the confidence, and the affections of your pupils 
that you can be of the greatest help to them. 

Am I right? Or are you saying that these are only 
high-sounding words and that our Superintendent is a 
visionary, an idealist? Remember please that, ‘‘ Where 
there is no vision, the people perish.’’ I am an idealist 
and every true teacher must be an idealist—must be 
able to see the latent possibilities in each child and to 
aecept her responsibility in helping the child realize 
those possibilities. 

To quote again from Dr. Van Waters, ‘‘The school 
is not responsible for the emotional attitudes with which 
pupils enter, but the school should frankly realize that 
success, or failure, will be determined, not by intelli- 
gence of students, not by richness of course of study, but 
in the degree of skill with which it develops the emo- 
tional life of children.’’ 

‘The teacher should have ability to detect early 
signs of emotional maladjustment in children, should 
feel respect for complexities of personality, above all 
should understand why force in dealing with emotional 
disorders is blind, stupid, useless and often cruel and 
dangerous. The teacher herself should have made ade- 
quate adjustment to life, should not look to children to 
supply her with opportunities for outlet to anger, fear, 
wish to dominate, or to be dominated. She should not 
use affections of children to gratify her need of love and 
approval; her own adult human relationships should be 
established. The most important personality attribute 
of the successful teacher is ability to create and foster 
a sense of vitality and enthusiasm for life.’’ 

Yes, our task is a most difficult one. I would not 
minimize it in your thinking. But what possibilities it 
holds before us and what rewards it carries with it! I 
glory in it and I hope you do. What joy to behold the 
unfolding life of a child! What satisfaction can equal 
that of knowing that we have had a part in fitting a 
human soul for a life of service, and sacrifice? 

Approximately 3300 children are being entrusted to 
us in this particular school system. Let us teachers, 
nurse, attendance officer, principals, superintendent, let 
us all co-operate to make this the best year these children 
have ever known. Let us sink our prejudice as we work 
together cheerfully, loyally, whole-heartedly for the best 
interest of each boy and girl under our instruction. 


SURVEY REPORT 


The 53rd General Assembly in 1923 enacted a law 
‘to provide for a survey and report by the Department 
of Public Welfare of the numbers, location and types of 
specially handicapped children of school age within the 
State of Illinois——from medical, psychological and so- 
cial standpoints.’’ 

The Act defined three groups of ‘‘specially handi- 
capped children’’ as follows: 

(a) All grades of school age who are three years 
retarded in school grades or the mental equivalent of 
retardation in those children who have not had three 
years in school. 

(b) All children of school age who are delinquent; 
that is, those who display antisocial tendencies, incor- 
rigibility, or any similar characteristics. 

(ec) All children of school age who, in the opinion 
of the teachers, are different or stand out from the others 
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by reason of physical handicaps such as any of the fol- 
lowing characteristics: melancholia, having fits or 
spasms, extreme nervousness, stammering, hysterical, 
physical or mental factors otherwise sufficient to inter- 
fere with their progress in school, interfere with the 
progress of other pupils, or to constitute a disturbing 
factor to teachers and pupils. 

The sum of $60,000 was appropriated to pay the ex- 
penses of the survey, and the report was to be made 
within two years. 

The Department of Public Welfare has issued a re- 
port of the Survey, which says that,— 

The main reason for the legislature’s enacting this 
law was the insistent demand from several quarters for 
a sufficient number of special institutions for the study 
of all subnormal children and children with special 
handicaps. Great pressure was brought to bear upon the 
legislature and state officials to establish such institu- 
tions. The officials in charge of the Department of Pub- 
lie Welfare were not convinced either of the necessity 
or of the wisdom of engaging in this program, because 
of its magnitude and because of the probable future 
necessity for costly expansion once it had been entered 
upon. 

The report says that the work of making the survey 
was assigned to the Division of Criminology, of which 
Dr. Herman M. Adler is the head. Dr. Adler appointed 
several consultants and field workers, and won the co- 
operation and assistance of the United States Health 
Service. 

However, there were several difficulties in the way 
of making a detailed and complete survey strictly in 
accordance with the act. Two years is too short a time 
to make such a survey, and still it should be made in 
one school year to be of most value. On account of its 
geographical position and cultural history, the State of 
Illinois presents considerable inequalities in its methods 
of dealing with the education and social problems of 
minors. Density of population, economic factors, and 
predominant occupations influence this to some extent. 
Furthermore, it was obviously impossible to those in- 
formed on this subject to undertake a task of this mag- 
nitude within the appropriation made. 

Therefore, it was decided to make an intensive study 
of two typical counties, and Alexander and DuPage 
counties were selected. 

The Federal Health Service furnished surgeons and 
nurses to make the physical examinations. Dr. Adler 
directed the psychological tests made by psychologists 
he had appointed, who used for the different grades the 
Otis Primary Examination, The Haggerty Intelligence 
Test, the Army Alpha, and the Stanford Revision of the 
Binet-Simon Test. Social studies and many psychiatric 
examinations were made. 

The conclusions drawn from the physical examina- 
tions are expressed as follows: 

The northern county was found to be in advance of 
the southern county in its attention to the physical wel- 
fare of its children. This may be explained on the basis 
of the distribution of the population; that is, the north- 
ern county is urban and the southern county is rural. 
It is usual that in the more populous centers the parents 
have learned the need of the child for careful physical 
eare. Particularly is this true in regard to nutrition. 

Trachoma was common throughout the southern 
county. The health authorities were aware of this and 
the cases in the town schools were under treatment. 

In the northern county the most prevalent physical 
defect is goitre. This condition is so prevalent as to 
warrant special consideration. 
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Many physical defects were found in the children 
in both counties, and theré is much that might be done 
to aid in their correction. One of the most urgent needs 
was found to be in the children of parents of marginal 
income, who were unable to pay for either corrections 
or treatment. For this not inconsiderable group neither 
county had adequate provision. 

The physical and mental health of school children 
is one of the most important problems of public welfare 
today. The need of special care of those who are phys- 
ically handicapped in any way becomes apparent to any- 
one who has studied large groups of children. It be- 
comes more so when one studies a group of adults and 
finds the results of conditions which might have been 
cured or modified in childhood. These end results were 
shown in a striking manner in the defects found in the 
draftees during the late war, for here as never before 
was the whole health problem brought forcibly to the 
attention of the public. 

The general situation as found by the psychological 
examiners is expressed as follows in the report: 

In both counties, the median chronological age for 
the first grade is about seven years, increasing about one 
year for each succeeding grade. The median mental age 
is slightly lower for the city schools of Alexander county, 
and much lower for the country and negro schools. In 
DuPage county the median mental age for the city 
schools is also seven years for the first grade, and in- 
creases about one year for each succeeding grade; 
whereas, in the country the median mental ages are 
slightly lower than the chronological ages. In both 
counties there is a general decrease of the percentage of 
‘‘very inferiors’’ and ‘‘inferiors’’ from grade to grade, 
the percentage being much smaller in the upper grades. 
The percent of ‘‘superiors’’ gradually increases, being 
highest in the upper grades. The same is true when 
we compare the freshman and senior years in high school. 
In the high school, there are practically no pupils rating 
as ‘‘very inferior.’? A very small percentage rate ‘‘in- 
ferior’’ and are mostly in the freshman year. .:...... 

In both counties the country schools have a greater 
percentage of inferiors than the city schools. In Alex- 
ander county the negro schools show a still greater per- 
centage of inferiors. 

In Alexander county the percent of pupils repeating 
grades ranges between thirty-three and forty-eight. In 
DuPage county the percentage is about twenty. 

The discussion of the social studies made by the Sur- 
vey is very interesting, but we have space here for only 
the summing up of the conclusions. The report says that 
the social study of the handicapped child in the state re- 
vealed the following: 

1. Physical handicaps are, in general, recognized, 
but often not treated. 

2. Personality problems, if recognized, receive sub- 
jective classification, while the child is often punished 
or brought before the court. 

3. The retarded child may repeat the same grade 
over and over, may receive automatic promotion, or may 
be allowed to drop out of school. 

4. No real public or private agency recognition or 
treatment of mental health problems was found. 

5. Many instances of both mental and physical crip- 
ples were found who, if detected at the beginning of the 
difficulty, might have been saved to society as useful 
citizens. Gross preventable waste of money was seen as 
a direct result of this lack of early care. 

6. The attendance at lectures, the number of in- 
dividuals seeking information, and of parents volun- 
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tarily seeking aid during the clinie period indicated a 
definite and widespread interest in and eagerness for 
assistance not only in urban, but in rural districts. 

7. One of the places where a clinic is most needed, 
that is, the isolated farming regions, could be reached 
only by a mobile health unit, equipped not only to de- 
tect, diagnose, and treat, but to carry on community 
health education. Such a clinic could not function fully 
unless it contained within its staff a psychiatrist, a 
physician, a psychologist, and a psychiatric social worker. 

Psychiatrie examinations were made of all children 
found by the psychologists to have an intelligence 
quotient of seventy or below, and all children consid- 
ered as behavior problems by teachers, parents, or other 
members of the community. There were 1312 children 
thus examined. The general results may be stated as 
follows : 

Personality problems were found in 18 per cent of the 
eases. These included psychoneuroses with the escape 
manifestations; the egocentric type—self-centered, vain 
and with ideas of persecution; and the inadequate group 
including those who, though having average intelligence, 
are deficient in their personality make-up. 

Environmental problems were observed in the re- 
pressed, dependent and sheltered children. In homes 
where there is much misconduct, poor family control or 
supervision, other problems are encountered. Together 
they form a comprehensive group, numbering 120, or 9.1 
per cent. 

Organic conditions producing behavior problems in- 
elude epilepsy, organic brain disease, physical disabili- 
ties, cardiac and pulmonary diseases, visual and auditory 
defects, endocrine imbalance, and congenital syphilis, 
which make a total of 295 or 22.7 per cent. 

Under the title, Menta! Deficiency, are included those 
eases in which the intelligence quotient was found by 
psychological examination to be below seventy. Of the 
total 15,118 children examined psychologically, 806 or 
5.3 per cent are mentally deficient. ...... 43.7 per cent 
of the southern county colored, 29.8 per cent of the 
southern county white, and 10.9 per cent of the northern 
county are so afflicted. 

When to the total number of behavior problems in 
both counties there is added the 433 mental defectives 
who are adjusted, we have a grand total of 1,652 cases, 
or 10.9 per cent, definitely in need of psychiatric ad- 
vice, social supervision and direction. 

Under general discussion of the survey and the prob- 
lems disclosed by it, the report says: 

There are passing through our school continuously, 
children who have physical and mental disabilities of 
varying degrees of severity, with which the ordinary 
school system is not prepared to deal adequately. The 
greater the disability, the more individual care and at- 
tention the child requires in order to be fitted to take his 
part safely in the community life. It looks, therefore, 
at first glance, as if one is confronted with the proposi- 
tion of diverting an undue proportion of funds and per- 
sonnel to the unfit. It might seem logical to say that 
these cases call rather for complete neglect, and that the 
time and effort should be conserved for the benefit of 
those who are fit. This is a fallacy, however, for two 
reasons: first, the schools and the state departments 
dealings with these problems ought to be able to meet all 
the needs of the healthy child, and over and above this, 
to make special provision for the handicapped. Second, 
the mentally or physically handieapped child cannot 
safely be ignored. If we shut our eyes to his existence, 
we shall be presented ultimately with an excessive bill 
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for his care. ........ However large a sum may be 
ealled for to make provisions for the handicapped chil- 
dren of school age, it will be small in comparison with 
the money now spent in the repair of avoidable damage 
caused by some of these individuals. 

The following specific recommendations are made by 
the Commission conducting the survey: 

1. It is recommended that a law similar to the Massa- 
chusetts law be enacted, which shall encourage the local 
school authorities to equip themselves with facilities for 
the special education and training of the physically and 
mentally handicapped children, if there is in the school 
system a certain minimum number of cases, and guar- 
antee that the state will give aid to the communities that 
undertake the service. 

2. It is recommended that authorization be given 
and suitable appropriation be made to the Department 
of Public Welfare to enable it to make provision for the 
examination of all schools and school systems, upon re- 
quests, with the object of finding those children who are 
three or more years retarded because of physical or 
mental handicaps. 

3. It is recommended that authorization be given 
and suitable appropriation be made to the Department 
of Public Welfare to enable it to erect a new school for 
the feebleminded within, or assessible to, the metropolitan 
district of Chicago. 

4. It is recommended that a suitable building be 
erected for the Institute for Juvenile Research in Chi- 
cago, preferably in connection with the Research and 
Hospital group in Chicago, operated by the Department 
of Public Welfare and the University of Illinois College 
of Medicine, with provision for temporary housing of a 
small number of children; and that suitable appropria- 
tion be made to the Department of Public Welfare for 
its maintenance. 

Bills were introduced in the General Assembly to 
carry out at least a part of the recommendations made 
For instance, House Bills 522 and 523 by Mrs. O’Neill 
were in accordance with recommendations 1 and 2. But 
neither of these got farther than second reading in the 
House. As far as we know, none of the other recom- 
mendations was complied with. So it seems that little 
attention was given by the General Assembly to the re- 
sults of a survey provided for by the preceding General 
Assembly and the resulting recommendations made by 
one of the State Departments. 

No one can study the report’ without being im- 
pressed with the magnitude of the task confronting the 
state of making a complete survey and of furnishing the 
necessary treatment, training and preventive measures 
to cope with the problem of handicapped children. 

If it requires $60,000, a staff of over thirty commit- 
teemen, consultants, field-workers, investigators, ete. and 
two years time to survey two small counties and make 
recommendations that produce no legislative results, it 
is appalling to contemplate what a survey of the. whole 
state and the enactment of the necessary legislation 
would require. If the number of physically and men- 
tally handicapped children is as great as the survey in- 
dicates and the need of special provisions for them is 
as urgent, then Illinois is indeed facing a crisis. We 
are reminded of the declaration by H. G. Wells that this 
age is witnessing ‘‘a race between education and ca- 
tasrophe.’’ 

The problem of handicapped children still faces the 
teachers of the common schools. We still have the bur- 
den and the responsibility of doing all we can to get the 
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physical and mental defeets of childhood remedied or 
cured and of educating them to the limit of their abili- 
ties, and at the same time of developing the normal and 
the supernormal to the limit of their abilities. Some 
job! But let us do the best we can. Surveys and rec- 
ommendations without results will not help us. 

R. C. Moore. 


A NATIONAL DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


At the Indianapolis meeting in July, the N. E. A. 
agreed upon a new bill to have introduced in Congress 
to establish a National Department of Education. 

The general principles embodied in the bill are as 
follows : 

(1) The creation of a Department of Education with 
a Secretary in the President’s Cabinet, and with an 
assistant secretary, clerks, chiefs of bureaus, and such 
scientific and technical experts as may be necessary. 

(2) The transfer to the Department of Education 
of the Bureau of Education and of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education with the provision that the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education shall operate 
as a division of the Department of Education, and that 
the Secretary of Education shall be a member of this 
Beard and ex officio chairman of it; that the authority, 
powers, duties, conferred and imposed by law, upon the 
Secretary of the Interior with relation to the Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf and Howard University be: ex- 
ercised and performed by the Secretary of Education. 

(3) In order to co-ordinate the educational activities 
carried on by the several executive departments, and in 
order to devise ways and means of improving the work 
of the Federal Movement, there shall be created a Fed- 
eral Conference on Education which shall consist of one 
representative and one alternate appointed by the head 
of each department. 


(4) The Department of Education shall collect such 


statistics and facts as will show the condition and prog- 
ress of education in the several States and in foreign 
countries; and in order to aid the people of the several 
States in establishing and maintaining more efficient 
schools and school systems, research shall be undertaken 
in all fields which, in the judgment of the Secretary of 
Education, may require attention and study. 

(5) The Department shall make available to the edu- 
cational officials in the several States and to other per- 
sons interested in education the results of researches and 
investigations conducted by it. 

(6) The sum of $1,500,000, or as much thereof as 
may be necessary, shall be appropriated annually for 
the purpose of paying salaries, for conducting studies 
and investigations, and for such other purposes as may 
be necessary to enable the Department of Education to 
earry out the provisions of the act. 

Notice that this bill does not provide for any federal 
financial aid for education. The highly controversial 
question of federal aid is eliminated from the campaign 
which is to follow to get the bill enacted into law. 

The new Department is to be a fact-finding and fact- 
distributing agency. Surely the mere gathering and dis- 
semination of facts and figures do not mean federal con- 
trol of education, which seemed to be much feared un- 
der the former bills that provided for federal aid. 

All of us will be very glad to learn the facts con- 
cerning education in the various States; and surely we 
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all believe that education is worth giving a primary place 
in the President’s Cabinet rather than a secondary place 
as a mere bureau in some other department. The new 
bill has much good in it, and the questionable features 
of the former bills have been eliminated. Let us all 
heartily support the new bill. 





AN OPINION FROM ORGANIZED FARMERS 


To those propagandists who are trying to make the 
farmers believe that high school taxes are the chief cause 
of their financial embarrassment, we would recommend a 
study of the editorial quoted below. It is taken from 
the Illinois Agricultural Association Record of Septem- 
ber 26. The Record is the official organ of the organized 
farmers of Illinois and is devoted to helping carry out 
the platform expressed as follows: 


‘*To advance the purpose for which the Farm Bureau was or- 
ganized, namely, to promote, protect and represent the business, 
economic, social and educational interests of the farmers of IIli- 
nois and the nation, and to develop agriculture.’’ 


The editorial to which we refer reads as follows: 

Farmers in the Middle West are growing thoughtful over the 
flat declaration of William Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, that protected industry will not be permitted to 
retain its tariff favors if labor can help it, unless labor itself re- 
ceives what it ccnsiders a proper share in the protection benefits. 

A ten per cent cut in textile mill wages provided the text for 
the letter which Mr. Green wrote the American Woolen Company. 
He said in part: 

‘*Tf a tariff wall is built in order to protect special in- 
terests and special industries against competition from manu- 
facturers, certainly when manufacturers protected by such a 
tariff wall reduce the wages of their employees below the sub- 
sistence level, the government, in all fairness, should reduce 
the tariff schedules and tear down the tariff wall which has 
been so skillfully built. It is the purpose of the president 
of the American Federation of Labor to bring these facts to 
the attention of congress, and to insist in the name of the 
working people of America that the textile manufacturers who 
have inaugurated and carried out a policy of wage-reduction 
shall be deprived of special privileges and special benefits 
which have been enjoyed from high-tariff protection.’’ 
These are ominous words, viewed from the self-interest of the 

eastern manufacturer, but no more disturbing than the mutter of 
similar opinions arising from the t surplus crop-produci 
areas of the cornbelt co the Northwest. Men and ren of the 
farms have a clearer view of the tariff and of other devices in the 
American protective system than they had a few years ago. They 
understand them as interferences with the natural economic law in 
the interest of special industrial groups. 

The labor leader’s letter, with a slight change or two, ex- 
presses the conclusion which many a cornbelt farmer has reached 
as he has wrestled with his problems since 1920. 

Congress has heard by no means the last of the slogan: 
‘* Equality for Agriculture,’’ as expressing the demand that if the 
protective principle is to be maintained in this country, an ex- 
tension of its effeets must be made to cover the great surplus 
crops of the farm. 

H. A. Wallace, editor of Wallace’s Farmer and son of the late 
secretary of agriculture, Henry C. Wallace, referred to the possi- 
bility of forcing a reduction in protective tariffs in his address at 
the annual I. A. A. picnic, Taylorville, in which he said: 


‘*So far as I know now the Dickinson bill will take the 
place of the McNary-Haugen bill this next winter. A deter- 
mined effort will be made to put it across. If it fails, the 
next step will be to open a determined fight on those tariffs 
which are keeping out manufactured goods from Europe.’’ 


A fight for the reduction of tariffs on imported manufactured 
products would be a drastic measure. However, if the commercial 
interests of this country will not recognize the voice of the rural 
population, it is possible that such a battle may be waged during 
the coming session of congress. 
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The other day I was telling one of my 
acquaintances about the controversy that 
once arose over the question whether Lord 
Palmerston or Lord Disraeli replied to an 
importunate publisher. 

‘My dear Sir, I assure you that I will 
lose no time in reading this book.’’ 

My acquaintance who is quite literal- 
minded exclaimed, 

‘‘But that reply might have had a double 
meaning! ’’ 
So it might; so it might. 



















When my wife and I were on our 
honeymoon we stopped on Michigan Avenue 
in Chicago one evening and watched a mov- 
ing electric sign which, giving a line at a 
time, developed the following: 

—And he said 

That he wanted 

To go to Cicero 

But we told him 
























Didn’t mean the man 
He meant the town 
So we put him 

On the car 

and bade him. 
Goodnight. 

In after years when I, like an increasing 
number of you, had become acquainted with 
the cheery energy, the quizzical wisdom, and 
the engaging character of the Secretary of 
the Association cf Seeondary School Prin- 
cipals—who has also served as President of 
the Schoolmasters’ Club—I came to the con- 
clusion that the man in the story had started 
to Cicero for the purpose of visiting Mr. 
H. V. Church, the principal of the township 
high school of that delightful suburb. That 
would be reason enough for visiting Cicero. 
You may rest assured, also, that while the 
distinguished Roman orator and essayist of 
that name may be dead enough, the town of 
Cicero need never worry as long as Mr. H. 
V. Church continues to be one of its citizens. 

And now my friend, Major Stanton sends 
me a review copy of Illinois, Its History, 
Geography, and Government, written by H. 
V. Church. In the book I find the same 
qualities that characterize its author. Mr. 
Churech’s spirited account of the origin and 
progress of [ilinois will undoubtedly become 
deservedly popular as a text. 

With characteristic modesty Mr. Church is 
prodigal with the credit he gives to a num- 
ber of others to whom he feels indebted for 
help in the preparation of his account of 
the history, geography, and government of 
Illinois. In particular, he mentions Super- 
intendent E. C. Fisher of Peoria, Superin- 
tendent R. W. Bardwell of Rock Island, 
Superintendent L. A. Mahoney of Moline, 
County Superintendent Charles McIntosh of 
Monticello, County Superintendent August 
Maue of Joliet, Superintendent W. A. 
Hough of Belleville. But I am sure that 
any of these gentlemen will join me in in- 
sisting that any of Mr. Church’s friends— 
and the number would include practically all 
who know him—would have ton glad to 
assist him in any way that they were able, 
had they pe that he desired help. 

From a careful reading of the ‘outpat of 
real book reviewers I gain the impression 
that one must never let a book get away 
Without finding some fault with it. Although 
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Little Jack Horner sat in a corner, 


Eating his Christmas pie. 
He put in his thumb 
and pulled out a plum, 


And said, “What a good boy am I!” 


Chart Page 4 





Handy, Spandy, Jack-a-Dandy, 


Loves plum cake and sugar candy. 


He bought some. 
at a grocer’s shop, 
And out he came, hop, hop, hop. 


Chart Page 20 
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College work. 
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Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 


Fortieth year. We need well prepared teachers for Public School, Normal School and 
Our many clients pay highest salaries. Send for booklet, “Teaching as a 
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Eighth Grades 


DEVELOPMENT AND GROWTH 
OF THE U. S. A. 
HEART OF THE VALLEY 


By Charlotte Scoones 
Price 25 cents Single Copy. Set of ten for $1.50. 


Address 
EDWARD J. SMITH, 208 S. Washingten, St., Peoria, Ill. 
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“Quiz” facilitates your work. A rich pageantry 
cvo-ordi d probi of history, arithmetic, 
geography, intelligence tests, etc., designed to 
encourage quickness of thought, wit, mental in- 
lenuity and accuracy. Introduction by Eugene 

. Gibney of the N.Y. Board of Education. 
Recommended by the late Professor Chapman 
of Yale University,and other eminent educators. 


“Quiz” is equal to the best text book and was 
provered in furtherance of the suggestion of 
. John Grier Hibben, President of Prince- 
ton University—‘*Menta! exertion is as neces- 
sary as physical exercise.” 
These problems are well selected and will 
awaken the pupil's interest. develop a reason- 
ing mind and impetus to his studies. Lei- 
sure hours can be utilized for the profitable 
daining of lasting, fruitful knowledge. 
Send the coupon today, so we can tell you in 
detail about this outstanding juvenile book of 
of the year. Handsome “Quiz” calendar sent 
free upon request. 
—— eT 


Educational Book Company, 























4 Dept. J. 427 Broadway, New York. I 
Send me without obligation, table of con- 

tents of “Quiz,” specimen pages and complete I 

information. I 
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Address _ 





I cannot bring myself to the point of actu- 
ally finding fault with Mr. Church’s work, 
nevertheless I drop at least one salty tear 
of regret over the manner in which the 
author of Illinois leaves the impression that 
brave old George Rogers Clark practically 
lived for nought. Any lover of Winston 
Churchill’s account of The Crossing will 
agree with me that the courage, the tenacity 
of purpose, the sturdy spirit, and the other 
qualities of leadership displayed by George 
Rogers Clark on the march to Vincennes 
form the basis for an epic that is worthy of 
being cherished as one of the bright memo- 
ries of our state and as an example to, our 
future citizens. After all, Mr. Church gives 
to Benjamin Franklin, John Jay, and John 
Adams the credit of winning the Middle 
West for the Americans and so I suppose 
I should not protest too much. 
MILEs GLORIOSUS. 





The Children’s Own Book. By Elizabeth 
Hall, Assistant Superintendent, and Blanche 
A. Allen, Jean Baillie, Clara S. Crockett, 
and Gertrude O. Terrill, primary teachers, 
all of the Minpeapolis Public Schools. 
With the children’s own illustrations. Benj. 
H. Sanborn and Co., 221 East Twentieth 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, 1925. Cloth, Pp. 
X, 133. 

This is one of the most unusual readers 
I’ve seen yet. 

ALFRED O. BROWN. 





Unified Kindergarten and First-Grade 
Teaching, by Samuel Chester Parker, late 
Professor of Educational Methods in the 
University of Chicago, and Alice Temple, 


associate professor of Kindergarten Primary . 


Education in the University of Chicago. 

‘*The purpose of the book is to help 
prospective kindergarten and first grade 
teachers to understand and use methods of 
teaching that coordinate closely the activi- 
ties of pupils in these grades.’’ 
* The movement to unify kindergarten and 
first grade had gained some momentum in 
United States as early as 1907-1908. Now 
unification has been accomplished in a num- 
ber of schools. 

Froebel’s three principles which have 
proved valuable to the education of chil- 
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dren from five to seven years of age are, 
social imitation, learning through expression, 
and systematized play. 

Why should not the Kindergarten and 
First Grade be coordinated or unified? Do 
not Froebel’s principles refer to six or 
seven year old children as well as five? Do 
children suddenly cease to enjoy using the 
bright colored materials, playing the kin- 
dergarten games and singing kindergarten 
songs? 

On the other hand many activities of the 
first grade may be introduced into kinder- 
garten which will tend to make a more 
gradual break to first grade rather than an 
abrupt one which is so often the case. 

Mental tests of Dickson and Cuneo show 
that nearly one fourth of kindergarten chil- 
dren do not differ at all in mental ability 
from average first grade children, and that 
a fourth of first-grade children are on par 
with kindergarten children. Does this not 
indicate that the teachers of these two 


‘grades should come to some kind of under- 


standing? 

In receiving both kindergarten and first- 
grade programs in West Waterloo, Iowa, 
and Hammond, Indiana, it is interesting to 
note that on each program some period was 
given to self chosen occupation, to pro- 
vision for social studies as community life, 
citizenship, and hygiene, as well as to litera- 
ture, music and games. 

Among the types of learning in the uni- 
fied program are, (1) an understanding of 
social life, (2) practice in expressing and 
communicating ideas, (3) recreational ac- 
tivities, (4) forming health habits, (5) un- 
derstanding and using numbers, (6) begin- 
ning oral and silent reading, (7) learning to 
write and to spell. 

The general spirit in a room where the 
unified program is carried out seems to be 
one of joy, naturalness, freedom, self- 
activity, spontaneity, and purposeful work. 
The teacher works with rather than over the 
children. 

‘*The chief objective of unified teaching 
during the period from four to eight years 
is to secure continuity of desirable experi- 
ences for every child concerned.’’ 


The Project Method in Geography, by 
Helen M. Ganey, Modern Education Series, 
published by The Plymouth Press, Chicago. 
1924. pp. 45. 

It is a privilege to lend a word of en- 
couragement to any effort to make the teach- 
ing of geography more vital for the life of 
the child who studies the subject. This the 
problem project method distinctly aims to 
do. The Project Method in Geography, by 
Helen M. Ganey, is a booklet of 45 pages 
taking up this problem purposely in & 
practical way. The aim is to give concrete 
suggestions as to putting into practice one’s 
theories concerning how geography should 
be taught. The content of the book is in 
dicated by the eight chapter headings which 
follow,—The Scope of the Project Method, 
Type Projects, Helps in Motivation, The 
Study-Recitation, Directed Study, Socializ- 
ing the Work, Hints on Questioning, and 
Suggested Projects. This book should 
prove suggestive to the teacher of Geo 

hy. 
inthe Very truly yours, 
S1uas HERTZLER, 
Professor of Education, 
Goshen College, 
Goshen, Indiana 


INTERNATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
UNION 


The thirty-second annual meeting of the 
International Kindergarten Union, which 
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Schools used The Youth's 
Over 5, 00 Companion for suppl e- 
mentary eaten last year. Its fresh, interesting and 
varied contents, clean and pure as distilled water, re- 
newed each week, make it the most valuable periodi- 
cal in America for class-room use. 


GREATER VALUE—LOWER PRICE 


Larger in form, new easy-to-read type, more than 1000 
pages of the finest entertainment. 
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was held in Los Angeles, July 8-11, was of 

importance and value. The second 
to be held in the Pacific coast was given 
a royal welcome by all California. 


The program was planned to meet the 
needs of all, Class room teachers, Super- 
visors, training teachers and parents. Es- 
pecially noteworthy was the program in 
charge of Miss Mary Debney Davis, Ph.D., 
upon the influence of the kindergarten on 
the progress of the pupils in the primary 
grades. The general concensus of opinion 
based upon scientific observation was that 
the gain was marked. The kindergarten 
child completes the work of the primary 
grades more rapidly and with greater ease 
than the non-kindergarten child. 

The importance of the pre- -school child 
and his educational needs were stressed 
throughout the Convention, and Dr. Arnold 
Gesell of Yale made an especially strong ad- 
dress on ‘‘The Downward Extension of the 
Kindergarten.’’ We must begin our Educa- 
tional program much earlier than we have 
been doing if we are to meet present day 
problems adequately. 

Delegates day was, as always, the crown- 
ing event of the week. The procession was 
given a setting impossible elsewhere as it 
was held in the beautiful campus of the Uni- 
versity of California, Southern Branch, un- 
der the bluest of skies, with a background 
of brilliant flowers, palms and pepper trees. 
More than a thousand delegates and mem- 
bers took part assembling by states. Each 
delegation carried its State banner and wore 
or carried something emblematic of the 
State. For example the delegation from 
Hawaii, twelve in number, wore feather coats 
and gayly colored leis, while the California 
delegation was gay in crepe paper hats 
trimmed with yellow poppies. 

The delegates assembled in Millspaugh 
Hall and reports were read from each state. 
That from Illinois, which sent fourteen dele- 
gates, being given by Miss Lucy Way, the 
Second Vice President of the State Associa- 
tion. Stressed the work being done for the 
extension of kind throughout the 
state. Illinois is far behind her sister states 
in this respect. 

The most interesting group of delegates 
was that from foreign lands, for the organi- 
zation is truly international. These dele- 
gates represented 17 foreign countries, 
among them, Russia, Belgium, Czecho, Sio- 
vakia, Persia, Armenia, India, China, Japan, 
Cuba and Mexico. Their reports were ex- 
ceedingly interesting and stirred a remark 
able growth in many lands. Many peoples 
are wakening to the needs of childhood and 
to the importance of meeting those needs. 

As one attended these sessions, listened to 
the men and women of international reputa- 
tion who addressed them, learned of the 
work being done in one’s own and in other 
countries, their heart was thrilled with 
thankfulness for being a humble part of such 
an organization, and fresh inspiration was 
gained for one’s own task. 

The attendance totaled 1065, delegates 
coming from 35 states and from 17 foreign 
lands. The next meeting will be held in 
Kansas City, Missouri, in May, 1926. 

The incoming officers are as follows: 
President, Miss Alice Temple, Chicago, Ili- 
nois; first vice president, Miss Mary Deb- 
ney Davis, Darien, Connecticut; second vice 
president, Miss Marian Barlour, San Fran- 
ciseo, California; recording secretary, Miss 
Louise Alder, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; cor- 
responding secretary and treasurer, Miss 
May Murray, Washington, D. C.; Auditor, 
Miss Grace Brown, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Teachers 


| Can Borrow 


$10 to $300 
on plain note without endorser 


Any Illinois school teacher 
regularly employed can borrow 
money of us confidentially at small 
cost and on easy terms. Our in- 
terest charges are in strict con- 
formity with the State law. Each 
payment made on principal re- 
duces the interest. If you settle 
in full sooner than agreed you 
pay only for the time you have 
use of the money. 


No credit references required. 
No inquiries made of friends, 
relatives or school board. Our 
faith in the honesty of teachers 
enables us to render immediate 
service without investigation or 
red tape. We make loans any- 
where in the state and the entire 
transaction can be arranged by 
mail. 

We are an old established con- 
cern having been in business 42 
years. The fact that we are 
licensed by the State and under 
State supervision should convince 
you of our reliability. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


22 West Menree St. (14th fleer) Chicage 
Phones Randeiph 0358 and 0359 and 0360 





Applications by mail will receive prompt attention 
INQUIRY BLANK 


of bent Oe inquiry does not obligate 
to borrow or put me to any expense. 


Amount I wish to b . & 
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WEBSTER’S SECONDARY-SCHOOL brome 


COPYRIGHT, 1925 


ABRIDGED FROM WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 


THIS Volume, the largest school abridgement of the authoritative INTER- 
NATIONAL DICTIONARY, has been brought down to the present time. 
The new words and new meanings of old words, which have been accepted into 
the language since the first edition appeared, have been added. 


This book is not only the largest vol 


of the WEBSTER SCHOOL 


DICTIONARIES, but it presents the larg number of words and phrases 
ever included in a school dictionary. 
Webster’s Shorter-Sehiool Dictionary . ©... .. 92 


Webster’s Elementary School 
Webster’s Secondary-School Dictionary .. . 


2.20 (indexed 2.40) 


Single copies by mail postpaid on receipt of price. 


New York 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 
Boston 
Atlanta 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
330 East 22nd Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

















DON’T START THE 


NEW SEMESTER— 


without sending for a copy of 
our 1925-26 Catalog of : 


Water Colors, Oil Colors, Crayons, 
Basketry Materials, Stenciling Ma- 
terials, White and Colored Drawing and 
Construction Papers, Crepe Papers, 
Scissors, Paste, Drawing Instruments, 
School Tablets, Pencils, Pens, School 
Records, Globes, Designs to Color, 
Stand-Ups, Silhouettes, Sewing Cards, 
Perception Devices, Books for Teachers, 
Supplementary Readers, Entertainment 
Books, and hundreds of other items in 
constant demand in the schoolroom. 


PRACTICAL DRAWING 


COMPANY 


1512-16 S. Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











BREATHE FREELY 


Mentholatum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Wichita, Kans. 





SANITARY SHADES 


~eEr 


Our roller shadés are of the 
best cotton duck, strong and 
flexible, and come in soft, attrac- 
tive colors that rest the eye. 


They can be Easily 
LAUNDERED 
ae 





“The rollers on which they run are large and true; they 
cannot race; the pulley clutch is fool-proof; and the cord 
is strong and durabie. There is a big difference between 
our shades and the other kind. Send for cireular of styles 
and colors. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 











PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS 
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